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“ T HAVE known a physician, who having pickled half a 
dozen embryos, and dissected as many rats and frogs, grew 
conceited, and affirmed there was no soul at all, and that it 
was a vulgar error.” When Berkely put this sentence into 
the mouth of a speaker in one of his admirable dialogues, 
scepticism was much rarer amongst naturalists than it has 
been since. ‘That it should be found at all, amongst persons 
conversant with the wonders of the creation seems, at first 
sight, quite unaccountable. The solution of this difficulty 
may however, in most cases, be found in Bishop Butler's 
profound remarks on the effect of habit, in deadening the 
mind to those impressions which are most frequently urged 
upon us. Let a thinking man, conversant with mechanical 
contrivances, but not particularly addicted to botanical pur- 
suits, merely open a rose-bud. When he views the inimit- 
ably compact manner in which the petals are wrapped toge- 
ther in such a small space, yet so that they may presently 
unfold themselves without any disorder, and recollects that 
the substance of the flower has actually been manufactured 
in the same, or indeed in a still more confined space; and 
farther, that a chemical process has been going on, to provide 
from a metallic solution a colouring ai st which shall 
diffuse itself over the petals after a particular law, and pro- 
duce an exquisitely beautiful tint; and another process to 
prepare besides a delicious perfume ; if he then endeavours 
to estimate the intellectual exertion, necessary for inventing 
an apparatus which should be capable of producing all these 
effects with precision, he will a the mere idea of such ex- 
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ertion quite overpowering. He will, if possible, be still 
more lost in amazement at the prodigality of invention in the 
divine artist, when he reflects, that the different method of 
eny — the very next flower at hand, the formation of its 
peculiar dye and perfume, must have required such different 
processes that the power of producing an endless number of 
effects, at once so various and similar, is no less inconceiv- 
able than the first invention. The feelings excited in a well 
regulated mind, possessed of sufficient information to be 
capable of appreciating the infinite distance between the 
most subtle contrivances which haman ingenuity has elicited, 
and the wondrous system ef self-eonducted machinery which 
a single plant exhibits, are of a kind which would be pain- 
fully awful if unalleviated. But the farther reflection, that 
this unfathomable skill has been employed in preducing what 
if he had not seen it, mizht only have gratified a butterfly, 
or fed a caterpillar, will opeu to his view a degree of benevo- 
lence quite as immeasurably beyond the grasp of his concep- 
tion as the power which filled his contemplation before. 
Locke sends us to numbers as affording, by their capability 
of continued accumulation, the best approach to the idea of 
infinity. We must confess, that to our view, the eonsidera- 
tion of the stupendous powers implied in commanding toge- 
ther certain particles of blind matter to assume a shape, aod 
begin a work of suclr delicacy as the formation of a flower or 
an insect, seems adapted to give more striking notions of 
infinity (as connected with our ideas of the attributes of 
power, intelligence, and benevolence sn the Creator) than 
numbers can possibly do. 

How can it have happened then, that persons profession- 
ally or voluntarily devoted to investigating the wonders of 
the creation, should so frequently have adopted very degrad- 
ing or absurd notions of the creative power? We have 
already referred to the most common cause of this moral 
disorder in the understanding. ‘The daily and hourly view 
of the miracles of nature has a tendency te make the collector 
saggy egret that there is any thing wonderful about 
them. hilst he is acquiring a facility in affixing their 
proper names to any ebjects presented to him, so as to be able 
at first sight to say, this is the bymex griseus, this the mar- 
chantia hemispherica; he may, at the same time, be growing 
insensible that any greater ingenuity was required to fort 
the insect or plant, than he has himself displayed in the modé 
of es its colour or shape in his cabinet. 

We believe too, that as the detection of those second 
eauses, which the advances of science bring within our reach, 
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is very apt to be considered more decidedly as perfect know- 
ledge than it, by any means, deserves to be ; so it frequently 
leads the mind to overlook the necessity of that great final 
cause, the known effects of whose decrees we loosely call 
the laws of nature. The knowledge of these second causes 
is, indeed, very valuable to us; because we can frequently 
ape, with success, the power which sets them immediately in 
motion; whilst that final power is too much above our reach 
to be guided by us, and can only be known to be admired 
with humiliating, though they ought, at the same time, to be 
gratetul feelings. 

But if the pursuits of naturalists are sometimes found to 
deaden those feelings of gratitude and admiration for the 
Lord of Nature, which they ought to increase; we turn with 
pleasure from the melancholy train of reflections which per- 
verted talents and misused knowledge must ever excite, to 
bear witness to the amiable disposition and unsophisticated 
piety which pervade the work at present before us. 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence have been very careful ob- 
servers of nature; and wherever they have been reading, 
whether amongst poets, historians, or travellers, their fa- 
vorite pursuit seems to have fixed their attention on any 
incidental notice connected with it. From this variety of 
sources they have gleaned a most amusing collection of anec- 
dotes. The singular habits to which they introduce us, are 
the habits of a living world constantly about us, but to which 
most of us shut our eyes. ‘Their descriptions are sufficientl 
free from technicalities to be intelligible without the pre- 
vious labour of learning the nomenclature of entymology ; 
and several exceedingly curious anecdotes which they relate, 
may be verified, if we wish it, without the trouble of a dis- 
tant journey; for the little people of whom they are told, 
are already at our doors, or even in our rooms. Actions too, 
which our informers have detected by sedulous and carefal 
watching, may, when the observed season recurs, be wit- 
nessed by us without the fear of being disappointed, or 
obliged to employ the same tedious attention. For the in- 
sect tribes are a methodical people, and have a most Asiatic 
respect for old customs. The food which delights, and the 
peculiar motions which distinguish the ephemeral youth of 
9 o'clock, are still his pleasure, and his distinguishing mark in 
the firm age of noon, and during the declining age of sun- 
set; and his distant descendants of the following week are 
counterparts, in taste and manner, of their forgotten an- 
cestor. 

The strictly scientific portion of our authors’ labours is 
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stillto appear. ‘The present volumes contain the more amus- 
ing details of the metamorphoses which insects undergo ; 
their motions, means of defence, powers of producing sound 
or light; their instinct, food, habitations, and means of pass- 
ing the winter; with a list of the injuries which they occa- 
sion, and of the benefits derived from them. Several species 
of insects have not only individual peculiarities, but are still 
more interesting as members of societies ; and an explanation 
of the singular economy of these societies is given at consi- 
derable length. 

The peculiarities of the different species of insects are 
indeed infinitely greater and more striking, when examined, 
than those of any other portion of the natural kingdoms. 
When we contemplate some of the fanciful and beautiful 
varieties of this little tribe, of beings, we could almost ima- 
gine, that their creation had been deputed to the genii of 
some systems of mythology; and that they had piqued them- 
selves with imitating, and surpassing in the fabrication of 
these minute and exquisitely finished toys, this delicate 
jewellery, all the coarser works of nature, and all which they 
foresaw would be the pride of luxurious man, and be reckon- 
ed the ablest inventions of human ingenuity. To some insects 
they have given the fins of a fish; to others, the beak of a 
bird; or horns, counterparts of those of various quadrupeds. 
‘The bull, the stag, the rhinoceros, the unicorn of heraldry 
have each, in this t respect, their resemblance amongst insects. 
One is armed with tusks, not unlike those of the elephant ; 
another is bristled with spines like the porcupine; a third is an 
armadillo in miniature ; the disproportioned hind legs of the 
kangarov give a grotesque appearance to a fourth, and the 
threatening head of the snake is found in a fifth. The lucid 
scales and their varied hue which cover and defend the in- 
habitants of the waters, are generally thought to be their 
peculiar ornament; but place a butterfly’s wing under a mi- 
croscope, and you will discover that nature has multiplied the 
forms and diversified the colouring of this kind of clothing 
in insects beyond all parallel. Nor are feathers more pecu- 
liar to birds, but distributed on the antenne, the wings, or 
sometimes as a covering for the bodies of insects. The many- 
coloured eyes which deck a peacock’s tail so gloriously are imi- 
tated with success on the wings of one of our common butter- 
flies. ‘The wool or fur of quadrupeds, the leaves of trees, green 
und withered, have alike their copies in the clothing or the 
form of insects. Numbers of them vie in beauty of “colours 
with the most exquisite flowers; others are armed with a 
glittering mail, which reflects a lustre like that of burnished 
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metals. Some are decked with what looks like liquid drops, 
or plates of gold and silver; others are lighted up with the 
dazzling radiance of polished gems. But as if the imitation 
of the works of nature had not afforded variety enough, the 
regularity of art is imitated: on some lines, angles, triangles, 
squares, and circles are drawn with mathematical precision ; 
on others are pourtrayed, with a mystic hand, what seem like 
hieroglyphic symbels ; or they are inscribed with the cha- 
racters and letters of various languages, often very correctly 
formed: some are blazoned with heraldic insignia, giving 
them to bear in fields sable, azure, vertgules, argent and or, 
fesses, bars, bends, crosses, crescents, and stars. 

When Pope represented nature as referring us to the 
nautilus, the bee, and the ant, for the origin of those inven- 
tions of which we are most proud, he was little aware 
how many other discoveries and arts had been equally anti- 
cipated in the economy of insects. But here we could not 
do justice to the subject if we attempted to compress what 
our authors have selected, as some of the most curious in- 
stances of this anticipation; and must therefore in this part 
refer to the work itself. 

The metamorphoses of insects is a constant picture, and a 
most lively representation of an infinitely more elevated sub- 
ject. The caterpillar or grub, a crawling grovelling creature 
sustained by the most ordinary kind of food, after it has 
existed a few weeks under this humble form, and finished its 
appointed work, is wound up in a kind of shroud and encased 
in a coffin : the earth is its sepulchre, and there it continues its 
destined time. But when the appointed season arrives, it 
bursts its cerements, arises unstained from the pollution and 
dirt which surrounded its grave, and comes forth as a bride 
out of her chamber, prepared to enjoy a new and more ex- 
alted condition of life. All its powers are developed, and it 
is arrived at the perfection of its nature. Adorned with 
beauty and grace, it is no longer confined to the earth, but 
is borne on exquisitely painted wings, through the fields of 
air; its food is the nectar of flowers, sipped as if in pleasure 
rather than from necessity; the season is that of delight, 
and love is its only purpose. It was sown an ‘“ animal 
body,” it comes forth a glorious body, not like its former, 
yet germinating from it, but endowed with improved powers, 
and almost celestial beauty. 

We have been called aside to thoughts of ‘a higher mood;’ 
but we shall return to our authors, for the sake of giving, 
from another part of the work, an account of the caterpillar 
alluded to, as so adroit in the application of pneumatics. 
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He is an inhabitant of most orchards; and our review will 


scarcely pass the press, before his appearance may be ex- 
pected, 


“ Inthe beginning of spring, if you examine the leaves of 
your pear-trees, you will scarcely fail to meet with some beset on 
the under surface with several perpendicular downy russet-coloured 
projections, about a quarter of an inch high, and not much thicker 
than a pin, of a cylindrical shape, with a protuberance at the base, 
and altogether resembling at first sight so many spines growing out 
of the leaf. You would never suspect that these could be the ha- 
bitations of insects; yet that they are is certain. Detach one of 
them, and give it a gentle squeeze, and you will see emerge from 
the lower end a minute caterpillar with a yellowish body and black 
head, Examine the place from which you have removed it, and 
you will perceive a round excavation in the cuticle and parenchyma 
of the leaf, the size of the end of the tube by which it was con- 
cealed. This excavation is the work of the above-mentioned ca- 
terpillar, which obtains its food by moving its little tent from one 
part of the leaf to the other, and eating away the space immedi- 
ately under it. It touches no other part; and when these insects 
abound, as they often do to the great injury of pear trees *, you 
will perceive every leaf bristled with them, and covered with little 
withered specks, the vestiges of their former meals. The case in 
which the caterpillar resides, and which is quite essential to its ex- 
istence, is composed of silk spun from its mouth almost as soon as 
it is excluded from the egg. As it increases in size, it enlarges its 
habitation by slitting it in two, and introducing a strip of new ma- 
terials, But the most curious circumstance in the history of this 
little Arab is the mode by which it retains its tent in a perpendi- 
cular posture. This it effects partly by attaching silken threads 
from the protuberance at the base to the surrounding surface of 
the leaf. But being not merely a mechanician, but a profound 
natural philosopher well acquainted with the properties of air, it 
has another resource when any extraordinary violence threatens 
to overturn its slender turret. It forms a vacuum in the protube- 
rance at the base, and thus as effectually fastens it to the leaf as 
if an air-pump had been employed! This vacuum is caused by the 
insect’s retreating on the least alarm up its narrow case, which its 
ney completely fills, and thus leaving the space below free of air. 
In detaching one of these cases you may easily convince yourself 
of the fact. If you seize it suddenly while the insect is at the 
bottom, you will find that it is readily pulled off, the silken cords 
giving way to a very slight force; but if, proceeding gently, you 
give the insect time to retreat, the case will be held so closely to 
the leaf as to require a much stronger effort to loosen it. As i 
aware that, should the air get admission from below, and thus ren- 
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der a vacuum impracticable, the strongest bulwark of its fortress 
would be destroyed, our little philosopher carefully avoids gnawing 
a hole ia the leaf, contenting itself with the pasturage afforded by 
the parenchyma above the lower epidermis; and when the produce 
of this area is consumed, it gnaws asunder the cords of its tent, 
and pitches it at a short distance as before. Having attained its 
full growth, it assumes the pupa state, and after a while issues out 
of its confinement a small brown moth, with long hind legs, the 
Phalena Tinea serratella of Linne *’ Vol. 1. p. 462. 


This curious detail oceurs in the chapter on the habita- 
tion of insects. Independent of the amusement to be de- 
rived from having a description of the variety which is found 
in every portion of the insect economy placed at once under 
our view, there is a considerable practical advantage in the 
arrangement which our authors have adopted. 

Naturalists usually classify their works in conformity to 
the different tribes or families which they have to describe. 
Where one chapter is to treat of animals of the cow kind, 
and another of the tyger, this accasiong no dilliculty to ordi- 
nary readeys. But an entomological work which should 
assume that the reader knew, or would take the trouble of 
learning, whether he ought to look for any insect, whose 
history he wished to read, in the chapter on Coleoptera, 
Steepsiptera, or ‘Trichoptera, would be of little use to any 
who were not already adepts in the science, The attention 
of less zealous or less scientific observers is generally excited 
by some peculiarity in the habits or form of the insect which 
has fallen under their notice ; and the same peculiarity will, 
generally, be found to have occasioned the selection of that 
insect for our authors notice in the chapter descriptive of 
those habits to which the peculiarity belongs. A description 
which corresponds with his own observation, being thus easily 
found under its natnral head, an unscientific person learns 
what may be called the official name of the insect, and can 
then, by comparing it with its technical description, make 
himself master as far as he chooses, of the terms of art ne- 
cessary for advancement in the science. 

For example, a young friend uf the writer’s returning one 
evening towards the close of the Jast summer from a walk 
in the woods, mentioned that he had observed the leaves of 
a tree of the poplar kind reduced to a fine net-work by some 
black fat looking insects, which eat up all but the nerves of 
every leaf of which they had once taken possession; and 
that having accidentally touched one of these insects, he was 
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astonished at the sudden appearance of two rows of pearls 
on each side of these little , ack creatures, which left a very 
strong aromatic smell, and then disappeared again. ‘The de- 
scription he gave of the insect was necessarily too vague to 
be very intelligible; but it was conjectured that this remark- 
able emission of a strong scent was intended to protect the 
insect, by disgusting a bird or other enemy, which might 
approach it to feed upon it. Looking therefore into Kirby 
and Spence’s chapter, on the means of defence employed by 
insects, the little creature in question was readily ascertained 
to be the grub of the poplar-beetle, chrysomela populi, by 


the following accurate description of the observed phoeno- 
menon. 


“ On each of the nine intermediate dorsal segments of its body 
is a pair of black, elevated, conical tubercles, of a hard substance ; 
from all of these when touched the animal emits a small drop of a 
white milky fluid, the smell of which, De Geer observes, is almost 
insupportable, being inexpressibly strong and penetrating. ‘These 
drops proceed at the same instant from all the eighteen scent- 
organs; which forms a curious spectacle. The insect, however, 
does not waste this precious fluid; each drop instead of falling, 
after appearing for a moment and dispensing its perfume, is with- 
drawn again within its receptacle, till the pressure is repeated, when 
it re-appears *,” Vol. IL. p. 245. 


At another time, the writer, confined to his room by a 
broken limb, and enjoying the view of a delicious autumnal 
evening through his window, (when the scene without, 
though tantalizing, looks doubly beautiful) was surprized to 
see, what he took for the dead stalk of a clematis leaf, vary- 
ing its angle of inclination to the branch from which it pro- 
jected, as if by choice ; for not a breath of air was stirring. 
A little reflection suggested to him, what his eye alone would 
not have detected, that the supposed dead spray must be a 
living caterpillar, and the imitation was so perfect, that a ser- 
vant to whom the apparent dead leaf stalk was pointed out, 
with an order to take hold of that caterpillar gently, and 
bring it in, looked about in perplexity, not perceiving any 
thing like a caterpillar; and when, at last, he touched it, 
shrunk in some alarm, on its making a sudden and rapid move 
to avoid his finger. This insect had an unusual taste, for it 
fed not upon the green, but on the decayed leaves of the 
Clematis ; and its appearance was admirably adapted to pre- 
vent its being distinguished from those parts of the plant 
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* De Geer, v, 29]. Compare Ray's Letters, 43, See Plate xviii, fig. 1, 
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which it chose for its residence, as surrounded with its favo- 
rite food. It had not, however, escaped the notice of our 
authors ; and the admirable adaptation of its form and atti- 
tude for the purposes of concealment, had procured for it a 
place under the same head, Of means of rt 


“« There is a certain tribe of caterpillars called surveyors (Geo- 
metra,) that will sometimes support themselves for whole hours, by 
means of their posterior legs solely upon their anal extremity, 
forming an angle of various degrees with the branch on which they 
are standing, and looking like one of its twigs. Many concurrin 
circumstances promote this deception. The body is kept stiff an 
immoveable, with the separations of the segment scarcely visible ; 
it terminates in a knob, the legs being applied close, so as to re- 
semble the gem at the end of a twig; besides which, it often ex- 
hibits intermediate tubercles which increase the resemblance. Its 
colour too is usually obscure, and similar to that of the bark of a 
tree. So that, doubtless, the sparrows and other birds are fre- 
quently deceived by this manceuvre, and thus balked of their 
prey.” Vol. II. p. 236. 


This caterpillar was put under a glass, to watch his transi- 
tion into the pupa state; but he made his escape, and could 
not be found again for some time. At last he was discovered, 
acting the dead twig on a picture frame; not being aware, 
that a leaf stalk projecting from a piece of polished ebony 
was as much caleulated to excite attention, as its appearance 
on his native bush was to avoid it. ‘The name surveyors, or 
geometers, has been given to these caterpillars in conse- 
quence of another portion of their habits, described in the 
chapter on the motions of insects. 


‘¢ Many caterpillars that feed upon trees, particularly the geo- 
meters, have often occasion to descend from branch to branch, and 
sometimes, especially emma 4 to assuming the pupa, to the 
ground. Had they to descend by the trunk, supposing them able 
to traverse with ease its rugged bark, what a circuitous route must 
they take before they could accomplish their purpose ! Providence, 
ever watchful over the welfare of the most insignificant of its 
creatures, has gifted them with the means of attaining these ends, 
without all this labour and loss of time. From their own internal 
stores they can let down a rope, and prolong it indefinitely, which 
will enable them to travel where they please. Shake the ches 
of an oak or other tree in summer, and its inhabitants of this de- 
scription, whether they were reposing, moving, or feeding, will im- 
mediately cast themselves from the leaves on which they were sta- 
tioned; and however sudden your attack, they are nevertheless 
still provided for it, and will all descend by means of the silken 
cord just alluded to, and hang suspended in the air. Their name 
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of geometer was given them, because they seem to measure the 
surface they pass over, as they walk, with a chain. If you place 
one upon your hand, you will find that they draw a thread as they 
go; when they move, their head is extended as far as they can 
reach with it; then fastening their thread there, and bringing up 
the rest of their body, they take another step ; never moving with. 
out leaving this clue behind them ; the object of which, however, 
is neither to measure, nor to mark its path that it may find it 
again : but thus, whenever the catterpillar falls or would descend 
from a leaf, it has a cord always ready to support it in the air, by 
lengthening which it can with ease reach the ground. Thus it can 
drop itself without danger from the summit of the most lofty trees, 
and ascend again by the same road. As the silky matter is fluid 
when it issues from the spinners, it should seem as if the weight of 
the insect would be too great, and its descent too rapid, so as to 
cause it to fall with violence upon the earth. The little animal 
knows how to prevent such an accident, by descending gradually. 
It drops itself a foot or half a foot, or even less, at a time; then 
making a longer or shorter pause, as best suits it, it reaches the 
ground at last without ashock. From hence it appears that these 
larve have power to contract the orifice of the spinners, so as that 
no more of the silky gum shall issue from it; and to relax it again 
when they intend to resume their motion downwards ; consequently 
there must be a muscular apparatus to enable them to effect this, 
or at least a kind of sphincter, which, pressing the silk, can pre. 
vent its exit. From hence also it appears, that the gummy fiuid 
which forms the thread must have gained a degree of consistence 
even before it leaves the spinner, since as soon as it emerges it can 
support the woe of the caterpillar.—In ascending, the animal 
seizes the thread with its jaws as high as it can reach it; and then 
elevating that part of the back that corresponds with the six per- 
fect legs, till these legs become higher than the head, with one of 
the last pair it catches the thread; from this the other receives it, 
and so a step is gained: and thus it proceeds till it has ascended 
to the point it wishes to reach. At this time if taken it will be 
found to have a packet of thread, from which, however, it soon 
disengages itself, between the two, last pairs of perfect legs *. To 
see hundreds of these little animals pendent at the same time from 
the boughs of a tree, suspended at different heights, some working 
their way downwards and some upwards, affords a very amusing 
spectacle. Sometimes when the wind is high, they are blown ta 
the distance of several yards from the tree, and yet maintain their 
threads unbroken. I witnessed an instance of this last summer, 
when numbers were driven far from the most extended branches, 
and looked as if they were floating in the air.” Vol. II p. 292, 


We shall proceed to the chapter, or letter, on the noises 
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produced by insects, for the sake of introducing to our author 
aod his readers a recent paper of Dr. Wollaston's in the 
Royal Society Transactions; from which it appears proba- 
ble, that this chapter onght to include a greater number of 
insects, than we are ove Viele to ascertain to be capable of 
producing sounds. 

The most noisy insects at present known, are the Gryllida, 
which comprehend the cricket, and grasshopper; and the 
Cicade, which also comprehend two genera, that divide the 
night and day between them; the great lantern fly, (called 
hy the Dutch in Guinea, scare-sleep,) and the Terné, or 
Cicada of the Greck and Latin writers. We generally ren- 
der these words, grasshopper ; but the insect is no more like 
a grasshopper, than a duck is like a ve: Kither there is a 
farther impropriety, in supposing the ‘Term and Cicada to 
be the same; or the taste of the Grecians, in music, could 
not have been very delicate. For they called the noise of 
the TevwE, and the sound of the harp by the same name, 
repetioua; Homer speaks of its voice as oma Acipioesoav; and 
we are told, that when Eunomus and Ariston contended for 
amusical prize at Delpbi, oue of these insects flying to the 
former, and sitting upon bis harp, supplied the place of a 
broken string, and procured him the victory. Dr. Shaw, on 
the other hand, assuming that the Cicada and TerriE are the 
same insect, observes that the old men, whom Homer com- 
pliments as a@yopntat éobAol, rerrityeoow tomores, could have 
been nothing better than loud loquacious scolds.” The Ci- 
cada, or Terms, says he, is perpetually stunning our ears 
with its most excessively shrill, and disagreeable noise. {1 
is, in this respect, the most troublesome avd impertinent of 
insects, perching upon a twig and squalling sometimes two 
or three hours without ceasing *. We could add, from our 
own experience, asseverations in support of the accuracy of 
the Doctor’s estimate, of the barmony resulting from the 
tiresome deafening squall of the Italian Cicada; but we had 
rather appeal to the delicate ears of Virgil, who has men- 
tioned it twice, in terms which sufficiently mark, bow un- 
musical the noise of these clamoreus insects sounded to him. 


* Raucis 
‘¢ Sole sub ardenti, resonant arbusta cicadis.” 


And, 


** Et Cantu querele rumpent arbusta cicade.”’ 
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The shrillness of the sound appears to have constituted the 
principal part of the annoyance, in Dr. Shaw’s opinion. He 
probably little suspected, that had the sound been still more 
shrill, it might have made no more impression on his ears 
than perfect silence. We usually suppose, that the intensity 
or loudness of a noise is the only circumstance, on which its 
audibleness materially depends; but that, of two sounds 
equally loud, a person, labouring under some degree of deaf- 
ness, will hear the sharpest sound best. Now both these 
opinions have been ascertained by Dr. Wollaston to be only 
true within certain, and those by no means extensive limits. 
As far as he has been able to estimate it, he is inclined to 
conclude, that human hearing does not extend more than six 
octaves above the middle E of the piano forte ; and that, as 
the ear grows dull from age, the power of receiving any im- 
pression from the sharper sounds, gradually descends in the 
scale. Of acute sounds, he finds that the piercing squeak 
of the bat, which he reckons to be five octaves above E, is 
so sharp, that some persons have never been capable of hear- 
ing it. The chirping of the gryllus campestris, which is 
rather higher than the cry of the bat, is, therefore, near the 
limit, at which a greater number of ears cease to be capable 
of perceiving any sound. When this limit is reached, he 
believes, from the result of various trials, that the interval of 
a single note, between two sounds, may be sufficient to ren- 
der the higher note inaudible, although the lower note is 
heard distinctly. 

It is a proverbial saying in the West of England, that no- 
body hears a grasshopper after he is fifty. This coincides 
very well with Dr. Wollaston’s theory ; and implies, that the 
inability to hear an acute sound (of no inconsiderable loud- 
ness) had been observed to occur sooner than deafness is 
ordinarily expected, though it had not hitherto been noticed 
by physiologists. The reviewer, too, can well remember 
walking one evening with a near and dear relation, (whom 
he had not seen for some time) and being surprized and hurt 
to find, that she could not bear the chirping of a field cricket, 
which sounded to younger ears almost annoyingly loud. Yet 
a little conversation put an end to his uneasiness, by satisfy- 
ing him that deafness (which he feared time had brought 
with it,) had yet made no inroad ; and that the ears which 
had found music in his infant prattle, could still receive plea- 
sure, from the same indulgent partiality, in hearing without 
difficulty the usual familiar tones of his voice. 

Having discovered that sounds, which rise above a certain 
degree of sharpness, must cease to make any impression on 
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human ears, Dr. Wollaston ingeniously proceeds to open our 
views of the faculties which insects may not improbably pos- 
sess, with regard to sounds, in the following remarks. 

‘‘ Since there is nothing, in the constitution of the atmos- 
phere, to prevent the existence of vibrations incomparebly 
more frequent than any of which we are conscious, we may 
imagine that animals like the grylli, (whose powers appear to 
commence nearly where ours terminate,) may have the faculty 
of hearing still sharper sounds, which at present we do not 
know to exist; and that there may be other insects hearing 
nothing in common with us; but endued with a power of ex- 
citing, and a sense that perceives vibrations of the same na- 
ture, indeed, as those which constitute our ordinary sounds, 
but so remote, that the animals who perceive them may be 
said to possess another sense, agreeing with our own solely 
in the medium by which it is excited ; and, possibly, wholly 
unaffected by those slower vibrations, of which we are sen- 
sible.* ” , 

Our readers have, doubtless, by this time perceived, that 
we have found the work before us exceedingly interesting. 
Indeed, since the publication of that delightful book, White's 
History of Selborne, we do not remember ever having seen 
Natural History put so thoroughly into that pleasing form, 
which it so well admits of, till now. It is no inconsiderable 
merit to have added largely to the public stock of harmless 
amusements ; but our authors have, without any affectation, 
contrived to associate with those sources of pleasure, which 
they have discovered, a train of feelings that are always ex- 
cellent, such as every good man would wish to encourage in 
himself. ‘They are enthusiasts in the cause of their favorite 
science; but who, that was not an enthusiast, ever attained 
to superior excellence even in the art of hunting down buat- 
terflies? We are too confident, from the tone of every sen- 
tence in their book, of the thorough kindness of their dispo- 
sition, to dread their being irritated at learning that their 
enthusiasm has occasionally diverted us ; but it is difficult to 
read the following passage without a smile. Our authors had 
been speaking of Aristotle and Pliny, as having paid atten- 
tion to entomology: they proceed; 


“ In more recent times, if we look abroad, what names greater 
than those of Redi, Malpighi, Vallisnieri, Swammerdam, Leeuwen- 
hoek, Reaumur, Linné, De Geer, Bonnet, and the Hubers? and at 
home, what philosophers have done more honour to their country 
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* Royal Society Transactions, 1820, page 514. 
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and to human nature than Ray, Willoughby, Lister, and Derham ? 
Vol. L. p. 23. 


If many of our readers recollect having ever heard of more 
than three or four of these immortal personages before, the 
world ts more learned than we are in the habit of supposing 
it to be. 

When our amiable enthusiasts proceed to put entomolo 
pretty wearly on a par with classical literature, Qwhich they 
contemptuously designate, the knowledge of words,) we must 
remind them, that it is an enquiry after every thing that is 
arent in intellect; and must, therefore, be as superior in 

ignity to any enquiries after sensible objects, as the world 
of spirits is above that of matter in the scale of creation. 

Again, when they assert, that the mere ascertaining the 
names of insects is nearly as effeetual as the study of the 
mathematics in exercising and strengthening the intellect ; 
and superior to it, with respect to giving habits of minute 
attention ;* we can only say, that our learned friends are not 
so conversant with metaphysics, as they are with natural 
history. They would otherwise have known, that their last 
claim stands in direct opposition to their first. . Entomo- 
logy lias a tendency to weaken, rather than to add strength 
to the mest valuable of the powers of the mind; precisely, 
because it is likely to encourage habits of minute attention 
to particulars. The advantage of mathematical studies, con- 
sidered as a part of mental education, eonsists in this,—that 
they teach a man to direct his attention to general principles, 
instead of particular truths. All general principles rest upop 
steps formed by means of abstraction. Skill in general rea- 
soning presupposes, therefore, a certain facility in overlook- 
ing the specific differences of things. The want of a capa- 
city for generalization is an important defect, because it 
necessarily circumscribes a man’s views within very narrow 
limits; and has a tendency to make him timid in exerting 
his mental powers; and, consequently, to unfit him for any 
thing but servile imitation. The mathematician looks at the 

gure of a triangle with a determination, to pay uo regard to 
the actual size of its angles ; but, to reason about them, as 
the representatives of the angles of that figure in general. 
By this means he ascends to general truths, independent of 
the particular figure before him. Whilst the entomologist 
pays an attention to minutie, which may serve to distinguish 
the particular triangle from every other; and would detect 
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with a microscope the jagged form of its apparently reeti- 
lineal sides. He would thus get an accurate hold of some 
truth, indeed ; but a truth lower down in the séale. 

‘« If the reasoning faculty (says Dugald Stéwart,) be em- 
ployed merely about particulars, it can never deduce general 
truths; and can, therefore, only fit persons for distinguishing 
themselves in some very limited and subordinate sphere. 
The philosopher, whose mind has been familiarized by his 
education; and his own reflections, to the correct use of 
more comprehensive terms, is enabled, without perhaps a 
greater degree of intellectual exertion, than is necessary for 
managing the details of ordinary business, to arrive at gene- 
ral theorems ; which, when illustrated to the lower classes of 
men in their particular applications, seem to indicate a ferti- 
lity of invention, little short of supernatural.” 

We hope Messrs. Kirby and Spence will be content with 
the praise of having composed a book, which, independent 
of its merits as a scientific production, well deserves a place 
in the library of every lover of the country, on the same shelf 
with White’s Selborne, and Isaac Walton’s Angler; and is 
likely, we venture to predict, to become as greut a favorite 
as either of those standard works in their peculiar, yét kin- 
dred class. We could only wish for the benefit of those 
cotintry gentlemen, to whom we are thus earnestly recom- 
mending it, that the old English names of insects had beer 
more generally subjoined to the scientific ones; for it is not 
every reader, who will be able to detect his old acquaintance 

Father Long-legs under the learned name of Tipula-oleracea. 

Crabbe has so happily described an old observer of nature, 
introduced at length to the splendid designations of entomo- 
logical nothenclatare, that iis lines may serve as an appro- 
priate close to an article which will, perhaps, induce some 
wnscientitic readers to venture amongst these hard names in 
search of amusement. 


«* He knew the wornrs that on the foliage feed; 
Knew the small tribes, that ’scape the careless eye, 
The plant’s disease, that breeds the embryo fly ; 
And the small creatures who in bark or bough 
Enjoy theif changes; changed we know not how. 
But now the imperfect being scircely moves, 
Aitid now takes wing, and seeks the sky it lovés. 
He smiled to find the creatures, he had known 
So long, were now in class and ordet shown, 
Genus, and species—Is it rfieet, said he, 

This creature's name should one so sounding be ? 
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’Tis but a fly, tho’ first-born of the spring— 
Bombylius-majus dost thou call the thing ? 

And here again—what call the learned this? 
Both Hippobosca and Hirundinis? 

Methinks the creature should be proud, to find 
That he employs the talents of mankind ; 

And that his sovereign master shrewdly looks, 
Counts all his parts, and puts them in his books. 
Well! go thy way! for I do feel it shame, 

To stay a being with so proud a name, 








Arr. II. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Killaloe, at the Primary Visitation, Thursday, 
August 3, 1820. By Richard Mant, D.D. Bishop of 
Killaloe and Kilfenora. 8vo. 62 pp. Rivingtons. 


Ir is much to be lamented, that so little is known in Eng- 
land of the internal state of the Irish Church; of which we 
seldom hear but from those, who, on various accounts, are nei- 
ther disposed, nor perhaps able to do her justice. We have 
indeed repeatedly found this enumerated in the catalogue of 
exaggerated grievances to which Ireland is said to be sub- 
ject, that its inhabitants have two Churches to support ; one of 
which conscience and affection bind them to maintain ; while 
the other, armed with all the terms and penalties of legal 
enactments, wrings from their unwilling hands a tithe of the 
produce of their labour, to sustain ‘‘ heretic rectors, who 
have churches without congregations, and revenues without 
duties.” Statements such as these, confidently made, fre- 
quently repeated, and never refuted, are well calculated to 
hasten on that consummation, to which the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland never cease to look forward, as their real emanci- 
pation; when they may see their prelates once more publicly 
enthroned in the cathedrals of their new titular dioceses ; 
and themselves in possession of those forfeited estates, the 
maps of which are said to be so carefully preserved against 
the day of expected restoration. 

Before, however, these expectations can be realized, the 
Fstablished Church in Ireland must be deprived of that 
support, which, if we may believe the declarations of those 
statesmen by whom the union of the two kingdoms was 
projected and happily accomplished, it was one of their 
objects to secure for her, by the intimate connection with 
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the Church of England which that measure produced. And. 
as nothing is more likely to alienate the sister Churches, 
than the injurious misrepresentations to which we have 
alluded; so the welfare of both will best be provided for, 
by that interchange of authentic information, which may 
better enable each to judge of the real claims of the other 
on its respect and affection. The clergy of the Church of 
England will not easily forget the debt they owe to the 
learning and professional exertions of their brethren in 
Ireland: the names of Usher, Bramhall, and Taylor, of 
Skelton, and Magee, and many other divines, whose learning 
and industry have accumulated so much that is highly valu- 
able in every department of theological literature, will per- 
petually remind them of its obligations; and afford them a 
ready answer to those, who would represent the Protestant 
establishment rather as a burden, than as a blessing to the 
inhabitants of [reland. But the best, because a direct and 
unimpeachable refutation of such calumnies, will, we are 
persuaded, be furnished by a statement of the real situation 
and operations of the Irish Church.- We have hitherto 
heard of her only from the advocates of her vigilant and 
active opponents; or from those, who, little inclined to look 
with an eye of favour on any religious establishment, were 
more attracted by instances of. occasional inefficiency, than 
induced to report, with a fair allowance for existing difficul- 
ties, the general conduct of a whole body of Clergy. Let 
the Church of Ireland be fairly judged ; let her character and 
her exertions be estimated, not by the partial views of tra- 


velling agriculturalists, or the impassioned representations of 


the advocates of Roman Catholic emancipation, but by a 
candid enquiry into the attainments and labours of her Pre- 
lates and her Parochial Clergy; and we shall expect the 
sentence without apprehension for her, or for the Protestant 
cause. At present, her enemies are loud in their complaints, 
and vehement in their accusations, and she is silent: her 
appeal is to her works; non magna loquimur sed vivimus: 
and as those works can never be so well appreciated, as by 
reference to the authentic documents furnished by the ob- 
servations of her ecclesiastical rulers on the conduct and 
circumstances of their clergy, we hail with peculiar satisfac- 
tion the appearance of an Irish Episcopal Charge; since, 
from such a publication, we may reasonably expect to derive 
that information, which may enable us to form a right judg- 
ment of the truth or falshood of those disparaging statements, 
Aa 
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which have too often met our eyes on this interesting subject 
to our great annoyance. 

The Bisho of Killaloe has been early in the field. A few 
months only had elapsed from the date of his consecration, 
when, as he observes, in the opening of his Charge, he called 
his Clergy together that he and they might “have the 
mutual benefit of forming a personal knowledge of each other, 
as a preliminary to that good understanding and brotherly 
intercourse,” which, he trusts, will in future subsist between 
them. 

The observations which he felt himself called upon to 
address to them, on this occasion, were, of course, to be 
considered as introductory to the topics on which he might 
afterwards feel it necessary to enlarge; and as intended to 
give a general idea of the points, to which he wished their 
attention to be chiefly directed. Et was not possible that, 
in so short a space of time, he should have been able to 
obtain any precise and accurate knowledge of the particular 
state of every parish in his very extensive Diocese: but he 
expresses himself in terms of thankfulness to his Clergy, for 

the readiness with which they have afforded him much valu- 
able information; and he has been enabled, even in this his 
first Charge, to take such a view of the general state of the 
Diocese, as will be gratifying to every zealous member of the 
united Church ; and may, perhaps, operate to disabuse some, 
who have given too hasty credence to the evil report of her 
enemies. 

To those who have been taught to believe, that the oflice 
of a Protestant Clergyman in Ireland is a mere sinecure ; 
that either he has no church in which to officiate, or if a 
church, no congregation to instruct or pray with; that his 
communications with his parishioners are chiefly made 
through the medium of his tithe-proctor ; and his connection 
with them, more that of a non-resident landlord, than of a 
eareful and industrious pastor :—to such persons we recom- 
mend a careful perusal of this interesting Charge. They will 
then see, how much progress has been made towards remedy- 
ing the real evils which did exist; and how greatly those 
which remain have been exaggerated; they will find no 
reason to believe, that, even under the discouraging and 
afflicting circwmstances in which the established Clergy have 
been placed in Ireland, they have been careless in improving 
any opportunity of usefulness afforded them ; or negligent of 
the means of improving the ecclesiastical condition of their 
country, which haye been provided by their superiors in the 
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Church or the State. And from the general tenor of Bishop 
Mant’s observations, we think we are justified in concludin 

that, due regard being had to the scanty amount of the Pro- 
testant population in his diocese, the public ministrations of 
the Church are well attended, and its influence upon the 
opinions and conduct of its members proportionably efficient. 
In his remarks, for instance, on the due and frequent cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, we find the Bishop expressing 
his satisfaction at the return made of the number of commu- 


nicants. The proportionate number in some places, and at 
some seasons of the year, appears, he says, 


** To be in favour of this country, when compared with that in 
the sister member of our united Church. In some parishes, how- 
ever, the number is certainly of very small amount: and there are 
others, in which I observe, that the amount, respectable as it is on 
certain solemn festivals, dwindles into a much lower proportion on 
the other days when the communion is administered.” P. 21. 


This is certainly to be lamented ; but we wish that we could 
with truth say, that it is a neglect imputable exclusively to 
the members of the Irish Church. ‘There are few of the 
resident parochial Clergy, in this more favoured country, who 
will not testify, with sorrow, to the same grievous omission 
of the most solemn part of Christian worship on the part of a 
majority of their flock; and find their exhortations to more 
frequent and regular communion, resisted by prejudices 
which no instruction has been able to surmount, or fears that 
no exhortations or encotragements which they could properly 
use were sufficient to remove. One mode, however, of re- 
commending and enforcing attendance on this holy Sacra- 
ment, is too often left untried by the Clergy themselves ; and 
it is a mode which, in. conjunction with others, will often 
prove more eflicacious, we are persuaded, than those who 
have omitted it may be willing to suppose. It comes also 
especially and strongly recommended to the Clergy by the 
directions of the rubric; and no better reason can be given 
for its too general disuse, than some apprehensions, which 
the experience of those who have adhered to it will, we are 
sure, prove to be as groundless in themselves, as they are, 
even if not wholly so, at Jast but weak and insufficient rea- 
sons for disobedience to a positive injunction of the Church. 

Our readers will probably perceive, that we are alluding 
to the frequent practice of reading only the first sentence of 
the first exhortation provided to be used by the minister, 
when he “ giveth warning for the celebration of the holy 
communion.” ‘To this unfortunate, and certainly indecorous 
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custom, may perhaps be attributed, in some degree, the in- 
difference now shown by the great majority of our congrega- 
tions to the stated return of the periods, when this, ‘‘ one of 
the highest of our Christian privileges,” is placed within 
their reach. We cannot believe that this, or as the case 
might require the second exhortation, if it were solemnly 
read, and some of its passages which may seem to want illus- 
tration, occasionally commented on from the pulpit, would 
fail to produce a beneficial effect. We scarcely know, where 
language more urgent, more impressive, more affectionate, 
or more awakening than that of these forms could be found: 
and the second more particularly, which Bishop Mant has 
pointed out to the peculiar attention of his Clergy, is, as he 
observes, 


“© Most admirably calculated to make those who hear it, ‘ by 
God's grace, return to a better mind.’ But,” he adds, “the 
peculiar ground, on which I would establish the use of it is, that 
the Church, who has provided it for the purpose, explicitly re- 
quires us to use it; and what the Church requires, we have so- 
lemnly pledged ourselves to perform.” P. 23. 


It is, indeed, in this view of the subject, that we have 
several times ventured to recommend these exhortations to 
more general use. The efficiency of this, or any other ap- 
pointed means of public instruction, may not always answer 
our expectation: but as it is appointed by authority to which 
we have vowed obedience, it should be used with our best 
ability, and most earnest prayer to God that, by his grace, it 
may minister to the end for which it is designed. In many 
of his official ministrations, it may be the lot of the Clergyman 
to draw his chief consolation under his appointment, from 
the sincerity with which he can say, liberavi animam meam. 
In this instance, then, let it not be said that any authorized 
mode of exhortation has been unemployed ; lest the profane 
despiser of these holy mysteries of his religion, may plead in 
behalf of his own negligence, that he was first induced to 
think lightly of this part of his duty, by the systematic omis- 
sion, on the part of his lawful pastor, of those formularies, in 
which the Church had directed it to be urged upon his atten- 
tion and observance. 

We have — over many useful remarks on the mode of 
performing divine service, on the behaviour of the congrega- 
tion, on the administration of the sacrament of baptism, and 
on the duty of catechising, that we may be enabled to lay 
before our readers, somewhat more at length, the observa- 
tions of the Bishop on that topic, which more immediately 
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concerns the Clergy of Ireland; and comprehends indeed 
one of the most urgent, as well as the most difficult of their 
duties. We allude to their conduct towards that very large 
proportion of their parishioners, who are still involved in the 
darkness and errors of the Romish superstition. 

At any time, and under any circumstances, the task im- 
posed upon a Protestant Clergyman, surrounded by a Roman 
Catholic population, and vigilantly observed and unceasingly 
opposed by a priest, who regards him as a rival, and an in- 
truder, as well as a heretic, would be sufficiently formidable. 
But its hardships and its perils are now increased tenfold by 
the prevailing liberalism of the day; by the strange medley 
of interests, which have rendered so many of the Protestant 
laity of Ireland avowed advocates of Popish claims, and at 


least indifferent observers of the struggles and hazards of the 
established Church. 


* It is not to be doubted, that every Clergyman will feel an 
anxious desire to exert all the influence, which properly belongs to 
him, so far as it can prudently and usefully be exerted, in extend- 
ing the knowledge of pure religion, and contracting the sphere of 
operation of that corrupt system of Christian faith and practice, by 
which he perceives the people committed to his charge to be pecu- 
liarly beset and entangled.” P, 25. 


But when he finds, that he will not only have to contend 
with all the arts and subtleties which the teachers of that 
corrupt system can invent or employ to retard his progress ; 
not only be called upon to endure the labours, and to brave 
the personal dangers, which beset the zealous — of 
truth to a population bigoted to error, and moved by interest 
and passion, operating upon poverty, ignorance, and a cha- 
racter constitutionally irritable, to vex and persecute him; 
and when his ardour is further damped by the persuasion, 
that those, to whom he might have looked in other times for 
approbation and support, will perhaps slight or censure him, 
as a bigot or an enthusiast, instead of defending him in his 
well-meant endeavours to fulfil his duty:—in such discou- 
raging circumstances, it may be feared that the zeal of many 
will wax cold; that prudence will degenerate into timidity ; 
and excessive caution produce many of the baneful effects of 
indifference. We rejoice then to find Bishop Mant-holding 
a firm and decided language upon this subject; pressing 
upon his Clergy the solemn obligation under which they have 
passed, to be “‘ ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary 
to God’s word ;” and calling upon them to discharge that 
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obligation with meekness and gentleness as ministers of 
Christ ; but with zeal also, and spirit, and perseverance, as 
those to whom the Gospel has been committed, and on whom 
a fearful woe has been pronounced if they preach it not. 
After stating, with considerable force, that ‘‘ they were the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, against which, signally and 
especially, it was the intention of our reformed Church, to 
direct, by this engagement, the watchful and persevering 
efforts of her ministers” (p. 27.); and producing abundant 
evidence from her public formularies in support of his po- 
sition ; the Dishop thus introduces some general observations 


on the manner, in which this delicate and difficult duty may 
be best performed : 


‘«« The duty then of endeavouring to extend the knowledge of 
pure religion, and to contract the sphere of operation of that cor- 
rupt system of Christian faith, by which we in this diocese are sur- 
rounded, may be considered as beyond a reasonable question. As 
to the manner of performing this duty, much difference of opinion 
may probably prevail amongst men, equally persuaded of the ob- 
ligation which lies upon them; soleil impressed with a sense of 
its importance; and equally anxious to discharge it. Indeed I 
know not a more delicate or arduous situation, generally speaking, 
in which a conscientious minister of the United Church of England 
and Ireland can be placed, than that of the clergy of this portion of 
the empire: none, in which he has more urgent occasion for ‘zeal 
according to knowledge *,’ for ‘ sobriety’ united with ‘ vigilance t, 
for activity tempered by moderation; none in which he has more 
occasion to combine the ‘ wisdom of the serpent’ with the ‘ harm- 
lessness of the dove ¢.”? For my own part I scruple not to confess 
my sincere perception of the difficulty ; and to request of you, my 
reverend brethren, not only your professional co-operation in the 
discharge of the duties which demand our joint exertions, but the 

benefit likewise of that counsel, which your local opportunities and 
your more extensive experience may enable you to supply. In the 
mean time, as I feel conscious, that the relation, lately established 
between us, intitles you all, but especially the younger and less 
practised members of your body, to a communication of my sen- 
timents as to the best manner of discharging the very momentous 
duty before us, I shall proceed, though at the risk of trespassing 
somewhat inconveniently upon your patience ; and shall invite your 
continued attention to such further suggestions, as appear to my 
own mind, with all due deference, however, to opinions founded 
upon better means of information, most capable of being rendered 
precionny useful in the promotion of true Christian knowledge.” 
- Si. 


ree 
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To accomplish this desirable end, the Bishop first recom- 
mends his Clergy to be frequent and zealous in the use of 
those ‘‘ private monitions and exhortations to the sick as 
well as to the whole, within their respective cures,” which 
the Church enjoins them to employ ‘ as need shall require, 
and occasion shall be given.” ‘Thus only indeed can the 
hope to influence the minds of their Roman Catholic pa- 
rishioners ; who certainly will not resort to them for instruc- 
tion from the pulpit, and who are little likely to be conciliated 
by hearing from others, that their peculiarities of opinion are 
made the continual subject of public censure, for the edifica- 
tion of their Protestant neighbours. It is only by personal 
visitation, by kind offices, by gentle persuasion, by gradually 
inculcating the truth, and patiently unravelling the entangle- 
ments of error, in which these unhappy children of ignorance 


have been bound from infancy, that any good can be ef- 
fected. 


«‘ That ‘need doth require’ us to have recourse to private in- 
struction for the purpose now under consideration, is, 1 think, an 
incontrovertible proposition. The spiritual condition of a very 
large proportion of those within our cures notoriously demands a 
remedy: but by means of public monition and exhortation it is 
equally notorious that a remedy cannot be ied. The case 
therefore must be submitted to the trial of private counsel, or it 
must be at once given up in despair. 

“ The point therefore remaining for investigation and decision 
is, whether ‘ occasion be given’ us of ministring privately to the 
spiritual wants of oar deluded people. 

“ I am not blind, my reverend brethren, to the difficulties of the 
case. I am not insensible of the numerous and great obstacles to 
be expected, from ignorance, from superstition, from inveterate 
prejudices, from early predilections and long confirmed habits ; 
above all, perhaps, from the subtlety and authority of these whe 
are engaged in the ministry of that corrupt Church, whose errors 
we are anxious to correct. I am aware, therefore, that opportu- 
nities of improvement may be not of obvious occurrence; and that 
in all probability occasion must be sowght, or it will not be found. 
Still I am not prepared to believe, that the exercise of our ‘ faith- 
ful diligence’ in this respect would be altogether ineffectual. The 
Minister of the Established Church is, in many instances at least, 
possessed of means, which qualify him to improve the temporal 
condition, to diminish the distresses, and to augment the enjoy- 
ments, of his poorer parishioners, and thus to acquire their con- 
fidence and conciliate their affection. His relative situation in life 
renders him an object of respect in their estimation. His general 
information, the result of an ingenuous and enlarged education, .is 
calculated to impress them with a sense ef his superior intelligence. 
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And his religious proficiency, consequent upon those scriptural 

and auxiliary studies, which he has promised to pursue, cannot but 

enable him to shew to their conviction the comparative merits of 

the different religious systems, which are professed by himself and 

by them. Such advantages cannot, as far as I am a apes of 
y 


judging, be brought zealously and vigorously, but prudently withal 
and temperately, into action, without being blessed with some mea- 
sure of success. Surely the door of the cabin would not be ob- 
stinately closed against the visits of such a minister: nor could the 
heart of the inhabitant resist the persuasions of disinterested bene- 
volence, of meek condescension, and of learning honestly put forth 
for the cause of pure religion, capable of unravelling the wiles of 
an insidious sophistry, and furnished with materials of conviction 
from the armory of Christian truth. 

‘‘ It is true indeed, for belive me I have not the faintest desire 
to give a specious and delusive view of our condition, or to diminish 
its actual difficulties in the estimation either of myself or of you; 
it is true, I say, that we have impediments, = as well as 
moral, to encounter. The number of parishes, often united into 
one cure, and the extent and populousness of many of our parishes 
and unions, seem to call for a degree of personal exertion in the 
pastor, greater than he may always have it in his power to undergo. 
Still the apprehension of our inability to do all that we may desire 
is not a sufficient reason for declining to do any thing that we can. 
If the more remote districts of our - ae exceed the scope of our 
personal activity, those which are contiguous to our own residences, 
or which lie at only a small distance from us, may easily fall 


within it: besides, that which is beyond the compass of our con- . 


stant may be an object of our occasional attention. Briefly, and 
in a word, what is intended to be advanced on this head is, that, 
as we most manifestly are not engaged to the performance of that 
which is beyond our power, so we cannot reasonably plead such 
inability as an exemption from that with which our powers are 
commensurate. ‘ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few.’ Do we therefore our faithful diligence to gather in all 
that we ourselves are able: and ‘ pray we’ at the same time ‘ the 
Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth’ other ‘ labourers into 
his harvest *.’?”? P. 34. 


The next means of diffusing the genuine truths of the 
Gospel among the lower orders of the community, which 
Bishop Mant recommends to the particular attention of his 
Clergy, is that of making extensive provision for their 
education, in the true meaning of that much used but fre- 
quently misapplied term. He urges them to labour, that 
the children of the poor may be supplied, not merely with the 
means of acquiring knowledge, by teaching them to read and 
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write; as if these faculties when acquired were the whole of 
education ; but also with those sound principles of virtue and 
religion, which may, under the Divine blessing, enable them 
to employ all their faculties, whether natural or acquired, to 
their own advantage as Christians, and for the common be- 
nefit of that society of which they are members. He con- 
siders the real object of education to be then only attained, 
when the child is ‘‘ virtuously brought up to lead a godly and 
a Christian life:” and it is to making provision for this 
education, thus embracing with the inculcation of sound 
principles those subsidiary gifts, especially that of reading, 
which may — to their possessor the road to continual 


progress in Christian knowledge, that he wishes them to 
direct their zealous efforts. 


* The education of the poor then, ought, in my judgment, to 
be regarded by us as the instrument, not of political, or civil, or 
merely moral improvement, but of religious improvement: our 
great and ultimate object in the furtherance of their education 
should be to establish our pores brethren in the knowledge, pro- 
fession, and practice of the Christian religion pure and undefiled. 
The more steadily we proceed upon this principle, and the more 
successfully we labour for the attainment of this object, the greater 
will likewise be the other advantages which our efforts will com- 
prise. Such advantages are either necessarily involved in this great 
and ultimate object, or may be easily rendered incidental to it. If 
we improve our scholars in a practical knowledge of genuine 
Christianity, we must inevitably make them better members of 
society and of the state, in all their various relations; at the same 
time that we so improve them, we may also initiate them in useful 
branches of human knowledge. But it does not appear to me, that 
to make the poor decent, orderly, and correct in their civil and 
social relations, abstractedly considered; still less does it appear to 
me, that to make them good writers or good arithmeticians, is the 
proper rule and scope of our exertions in their education, Our 
business is, not indeed to neglect these advantages, all of them 
more or less important, and some of which, as I have already said, 
must, and others may and probably will, follow; but our business 
mainly and above all other things is, to make them good Chris- 
tians. ‘To this consideration every other, which can be named, is 
secondary and subordinate.” P. 39. 


The remaining instrument which the Rev. Prelate ad- 
monishes his Clergy to employ in their pious labours is the 
Bible, which he strongly recommends them diligently but 
judiciously to distribute ; accompanied by the Book of Gom- 
mon Prayer, and such other smaller works, as are calculated 
to assist the unlearned reader in understanding the sacred 
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volume, and in acquiring a comprehensive and correct view 
of the great truths of Christianity. Our prescribed limits 
will not permit us to follow the Bishop, in his statements of 
the argument for the necessity and propriety of thus bestow- 
ing the Bible in conjunction with the valuable commentar 
contained in our Liturgy, and those further aids towards the 
right understanding of the Scriptures, bestowed in the va- 
rious excellent and long approved tracts, drawn up at dif- 
ferent times by the soundest and ablest divines of the united 
Church, for the especial benefit of the poor and illiterate. 
We must content ourselves with extracting the following 
passage, which contains a very seasonable caution to those, 
who, in their zeal to bring over the Roman Catholic from 
the errors of that corrupt Church, may overlook the neces- 
sity of guarding their convert from the equally dangerous 
mistakes into which he may fall, if he too hastily and im- 


plicitly trust himself to the euidance of some Protestant 
teachers. 


* At the same time, that we are endeavouring to deliver these 
our misguided brethren from their besetting delusions, let us stea- 
dily bear in mind, that this is not the whole of our engagement, 
and ought not to constitute our sole and exclusive object. It is 
notorious, that at the period of the Reformation many false doc- 
trines were maintained, and many unchristian practices were in- 
stituted, by certain among those, who, taking, as they professed, 
the Holy Scriptures for their only guide, set themselves in the 
most decided opposition to the Church of Rome. It is, I think, 
equally notorious, that in the present day, there are not wanting 
persons, zealous in their appeal to the Scriptures and in their 
opposition to the Romish errors, who are no less zealous in the 
propagation of doctrines, at variance with the Christian truth, and 
in the encouragement of practices, incompatible with Christian 
peace and unity. As the Church of England, whilst she con- 
demned the Romish corruptions, saw good reason to guard, in 
several of her articlés, against the more modern inventions of zea- 
lous but ignorant reformers; so it is our business, as ministers of 
the Church in the present day, to strive that we may maintain our 
holy faith in its integrity; and, whilst we take the sacred volume 
for our ground in resisting the false doctrines of the Romanist, to 
give heed that the same precious deposit be not perverted to evil 
purposes, and made the occasion of disseminating any other ¢ false 
doctrine, heresy, or schism.’ In order to this, our distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures should be accompanied by the exercise of our 
office in that department of it, which specially belongs to us as 
ministers of the Gospel ; namely, the interpretation of the word of 
God. And as we should exercise it by our personal diligence, 
both in public and in private, so shal! we often be enabled to ex- 
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ercise it most usefully and effectually by means of written expo- 
sitions of the doctrines and duties of Christianity. All this, I trust 
you will agree with me, my reverend brethren, is not to discourage 
an ample circulation of the Holy Bible ; still less is it to depreciate 
that sacred volume, which we reverentially regard, and studious! 

allege, as the sole fountain and well-head of all religious knowledge. 
Although I would not lavish it with indiscriminate and unprofitable 
profusion, I would most gladly distribute it, wherever there exists 
a reasonable hope of its being received with due estimation, and 
made the occasion of religious improvement. At the same time I 
would further testify my profound veneration for it, by endeavour- 
ing to protect it from those abuses, to which it has been unhappily 
exposed amongst the ‘unlearned and unstable * ;’ and to render it, 
with the good blessing of its heavenly Author, as efficacious as 
possible, in converting men from darkness unto the pure light of 
the Gospel, and in maintaining them in the true knowledge and 
service of Almighty God through Christ Jesus our Lord.” P. 52. 


We must here close our extracts from this useful Charge. 
It is we hope but the first of a series, which may be expected 
from the pen of this able and indefatigable Prelate, to whom 
we look with confidence for information of the most valuable 
kind respecting the real state of the Irish Church; and from 
whose zealous exertions in his. high and responsible office, 


she may reasonably hope to derive great and permanent 
benefit. 





Art. TIL. Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the Southern Parts 
of Brazil ; taken during a Residence of Ten Years in that 
Country, from 1808 to 1818. mea ohn Luccock, Ato. 
656 pp. 21. 12s.6d. Leigh. 1820. 


THIS work, is one among the very few books of travels which 
issue from the press, that we can recommend with confidence 
to our readers as deserving to take a fixed place upon the 
shelves of a library. With one or two exceptions, it is beyond 
any comparison, the best book of travels which we have had 
an opportunity of reading for a long time past. The country 
which it describes, possesses in itself a degree of interest 
which very few can claim. There is no portion of the globe 
where nature displays herself with such profuse magnificence, 
as in South America; and there is no part of South America, 
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in which all the characteristical features of that immense con- 
tinent, are more prominently marked than in Brazil. Add to 
this, the additional interest which political circumstances now 
impart to the subject, and we do not think that much will 
need to be said in order to awaken the curiosity of our rea- 
ders to the contents of the work which we are now introducing 
to their notice. 

Mr. Luccock resided in the Brazils ten years, during which 
time, he was carried by business, or else by curiosity, to make 
several excursions by sea and land, to various parts of that 
immense kingdom. The volume before us, consists of the 
anecdotes, observations, and occasional occurrences, both 
personal and general, which fell under his notice during 
that (in the history of Brazil) eventful period. He ar- 
rived in the country before the royal family had left Portugal ; 
and he remained until the effects of their emigration to the 
American continent, had had time to develope themselves. 
The changes produced in the habits, manners, and prosperity 
of the colony, by this important event, have found in Mr, 
Luccock a friend, well able to observe them, and abundantly 
qualified to give the public the benefit of his observations. His 
remarks upon this, as upon every other topic which chances 
to pass under his view, are uniformly marked by good sense ; 
an the manner in which he expresses it, do infinite credit to 
his good taste, and to his powers, both of description and of 
composition, in general. Long as the work is (for it contains 
between six and seven hundred well filled quarto pages) if 
never hangs heavy upon the reader’s attention. ‘This may be 
in part owing to the interest of his subject and to the almost 
infinite variety of information, which it leads the author to com- 
municate; but a great share of the merit is unquestionably 
owing to the author himself. He selects his topics with 
great judgment, placing those before the eyes of his reader, 
which are most expressive of the general character of the 
country, and of the people whom he has undertaken to de- 
scribe ; his reflections are almost always natural and just, and 
remarkably free from common-place on the one hand, or sin- 
gularity on the other. In a work of this sort, the mere art of 
composition is a point of very subordinate importance ; but, 
considering our author as a person whose time has been prin- 
cipally devoted to commercial pursuits, the correctness of his 
language, and the general tastefulness of feeling which per- 
vades the book, have struck us with surprize, and impressed 
upon our minds a favourable idea of his natural talents. 

The work is divided into fourteen chapters; of which six are 
occupied in describing. the city of St. Sebastian at Rio Ja- 
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neiro, its institutions, outward appearance, commerce, and so 
on. ‘That which gives a principal interest to this part of the 
volume, is the contrast which the state of the city and the 
manners of its inhabitants present, when viewed at our au- 
thor’s first arrival in Brazil in 1808, and in 1818, when he re- 
turned to England. Our readers need not to be informed, that 
the secret of the changes effected during the period just men- 
tioned, is to be found in the transference of the seat of Go- 
vernment from Europe to America, by the emigration of the 
Royal Family. It would be impossible, in the limits of a re- 
view, or atleast without omitting all other matter, to enume- 
rate the several particulars in which the people of Rio de 
Janeiro appear to have benefited by the influx of Europeans 
consequent upon the event just mentioned ; it may be sufli- 
cient to say, that the fact operated like a second foundation 
of the city. 

Rio de Janeiro was indeed a large city in 1808. At that 
time it is computed by our author to have contained 60,000 
inhabitants ; but they were confined within very narrow limits. 
The city at that time was surrounded on every side by woods, 
through which nothing but mule-tracks penetrated ; and so 
close did they approach to the. town, that the first wild 
monkey which our author ever saw, was on a spot where the 
henna now stand. 


“* In more extended rides,” our author tell us, “ the country 
was found full of woods; from Mata-Porcos to St. Andrea were no 
houses, except one or two at Engenho Velho, where was also a 
small cleared space, and a new church begun; from thence to St. 
Christophe we were so enveloped in the forest as to make it neces- 
sary carefully to observe the direction which the road assumed at 
every turn, that we might not wander out of our way; and we rode 
hard to reach the city, or a more public place, before night-fall. At 
St. Christophe was a narrow bridge for the passage of cattle and 
mules singly, the abutments of which still remain to the South of 
the new one. The wooden bridges did not then exist, nor did the 
road between them; passengers waited until the tide was in part 
gone down, or went through it, sometimes at considerable risk, 
The Campo do St. Christophe, and the country round it, were so 
full of wood, that when shooting in it in July, 1808, having sepa- 
rated from our Companions, two of us could think of no better 
means of rejoining them than ascending the hill, which overlooked 
the forest, in order that we might discover any trace of them, by 
their firing or otherwise. At this period only two boats, and about 
a dozen canoas, plied upon the water for hire. St. Domingos and 
Praia Grandé, on the opposite side, were small pleasant villages, 
Consisting of a few scattered houses, embosomed in woods. All round 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro appeared one interminable forest, every 
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hill was clothed with lofty trees, and every valley filled with fire- 
wood ; little cultivated land was discernible in the wide extended 
landscape. It was found generally in small patches, near to the farm 
and country-houses ; but these were hidden from the view, and fre- 
quently accessible only by water. 

“* Circumscribed as this picture represents the young metropolis, 
Iam persuaded that no one, who saw it at the period referred to, 
willsay that the outline is incorrect. The advance of the city, on 
spots so recently covered with forests, surprised many of its new in- 
habitants, while those, who were accustomed to its former appear- 
ance, were still more astonished. By one of this latter description, 
the idea was simply expressed in my hearing ; an old negress, whom 
I met near the church of St. Lorenzo, was coming down the de- 
clivity on which the church stands, spinning as she walked, and had 
just reached the turn, where the city and the shipping came full in 
view below, when this soliloguy burst from her lips,—* O what a 
great Rio de Janeiro this has become !’ The object which produced 
this exclamation was not so much the number of new buildings, for 
then the increase was little more than commenced, as about fifty sail 
of merchant.vessels, ofall descriptions, lying between the town and 


the Ilha das Cobras, and about ten sail of the line in the roads.” 
P. $9. 


When the Royal Family first arrived, the best vehicle 
which the colony could furnish for its Sovereign, was an old 
Lisbonian carriage, something like a single horse chaise, 
with a head and curtains to it. It was drawn by two misera- 
ble mules, and driven by an old servant in a tattered livery; 
preceded by two soldiers, and followed by twelve others, ac- 
companied with a trumpeter and a single footman. Some no- 
tion of the low state of the arts of life, at this period in the 
Brazilian capital, may be collected from the anecdote which 
our author mentions, that on the anniversary of the Queen's 
birth-day, when the wealthy part of the community were ex- 
erting themselves to make a show, only six carriages were 
mustered on the occasion, and these all open ones, with two 
wheels, drawn by a pair of wretched mules, and driven by 
dirty negroes. At this period the state of religion, of public 
justice, of morals, was upon a par with the state of the arts; 
or rather they were in a state still more degraded.—As to 
theft, it was hardly considered disgraceful ; and assassination, 
our author tells us, was so common, that when a body drop- 
ped in the street, though in broad day-light, the murderer 
walked on, and the people beheld him as if he had done no- 
thing amiss, and even made way for his escape. We have 
here merely touched upon some of the principal features 1 
the picture which our author gives of the state of society 
the Brazils at the time when he first became a resident at Rio 
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le Janeiro ; but they will probaly suffice to make the reader 
understand the full extent of the benefits which the re- 
sidence of a court has conferred upon the colony. Kings 
and courts and courtiers are, we know, according to the mo- 
dern jargon of philosophy, always to be considered in the 
light of drag-chains upon the progress of improvement, which 
can never take root except when fostered by republican in- 
stitutions. We believe, however, that it would be difficult to 
find an example, in any history, uf improvement so rapid, as 
that which was effected in the Brazils by the mere stimulus 
which the presence of the court gave to the spirit of social re- 
finement. ‘The period between 1808 and 1813, was one in 
which the mother country was too much occupied in a contest 
for its independence, and teo much impoverished by the ca- 
lamities of Napoleon’s invasion, to be able to afford any thing 
either in the way of strength or of wealth to its Trans- 
Atlantic dominions ; all that Portugal at that period furnished, 
was the personal presence of the Sovereign, but this alone 
proved to be a more valuable acquisition than the discovery 
of a thousand new truthsin political economy, 


** During the period from the Queen's arrival, (that is in the 
interval of five years,) a favourable alteration in the Brazilian 
capital, now more commionly called by its proper name, St. Sebas- 
tian, made considerable advances. New streets were added to the 
city, and new markets established ; old ones were greatly improved 
in cleanliness. The houses were more generally and symmetrically 
whitened and painted, the ugly looking jealousies were removed, 
and some of the balconies, which remained, ornamented with plants, 
and flowers. Many small villas and gardeits adorned the neigh- 
bourhood, and patches of ground were carefully cultivated for grass, 
for vegetables, and for flowers. The roads were widened in various 
directions, and kept more clear of brushwood and other similar im- 
pediments; and anew one was in progress across the marshes West 
of the city, to the village of St. Christophe, whither the Royal Fa- 
mily frequently retired.” P. 244. 

** At Court there began to appear some resemblance of Euro- 
pean magnificence. The great and wealthy met there a welcome re- 
ception, not only on account of the degree in which they could 
render themselves intrinsically useful, but for the additional lustre 
which they communicated to Royalty and its satellites. The old 
Court dress was required; the private gentry became more atten- 
tive to iy ee and taste in their modes of dress; and state live- 
ries were introduced similar to those of Lisbon. Houses and their 
furniture made a proportionate advance in convenience and show ; 
carriages were becoming numerous, some of them splendid, and, 
when proceeding to Court, were drawn by horses instead of mules, 
and attended by white servants instead of slaves.” P. 245. 
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“« On different occasions the Regent had presented himself with 
confidence in the midst of his people. He had opened, with his own 
hand, a new public Fountain, which brought, from a distance of four 
or five miles, the first of blessings in a climate like that of Rio. He 
had attended carefully to the management of the Police, appointed 
some excellent officers, and promoted many Brazilians to places of 
honour and of trust. He had gratified the troops by treating them 
with freedom, and by attending reviews. ‘To the people he had 
given consideration, and brought them to feel their importance as a 
state. In consequence he was hailed as the benefactor of the 
country, the founder of a new empire, and distinguished by the 
title, as he was in fact, the only civilized ‘ Monarch of the South,’ 

“ Theatrical amusements kept pace in improvement with matters 
of more immediate importance, Not only did the Regent indulge 
what seemed a strong personal taste, by his frequent attendance 
upon them, but he appeared in the Theatre accompanied by his fa- 
mily, Hence it became fashionable for all, who wished to be 
thought persons of consequence, to show themselves there ; and the 
spell which bound the Brazilian ladies to home and seclusion was 
broken. The multitude followed ; some to wonder at the play, some 
to gaze at the fair. In the pieces represented, the manners, vices, 
dialect, and other pecularities of the colony, were ridiculed; , and 
the public taste, in consequence, amended. ‘The people had even 
advanced so far as diffidently venturing to applaud, when they were 
pleased; but had not sufficient confidence to express their dis- 
approbation. 

** Great alteration was also taking place in Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
A Nuncio had arrived from the Pope; rather to keep up the con- 
nexion of the Holy Father with the country than to issue and en- 
force the Papal mandates. A Bishop had been appointed to the 
widely extended See of St. Sebastian, who, without being a bigot, 
dared.to do his duty, and managed with dexterity the multitude of 
ignorant and superstitious. He travelled to some parts of his dio- 
cese, and looked carefully into their religious state. He encouraged 
marriages, solemnized them in person, dispensed frequently with the 
edicts of Rome, and set aside the authority of his Lisbonian supe- 
riors, when it interfered with the welfare of his charge. He 
published some admirable pastoral addresses, in which he invited 
the people to religious observances, granted dispensations to those 
whose circumstances rendered a compliance inconvenient, especially 
to the clerks and domestics of Protestants, but enjoinedthem, at 
the same time, not to mingle fish and flesh in their meals on sof 
sacred obligation, nor to cape with heretics on the points 
tholic faith, The Priests of the Chapel Royal had been set on @ 
footing, iv point of rank, with the Monsenhors of Lisbon, and the 
same , ae was assigned to them. The number of effective Clergy 
was increased, and their miserable pittances ed, The 
edifices were attended to, new ones built, the oldcleansed. and 
adorned, bells introduced, and cemeteries allotted, out of the city, 
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to British subjects and to negroes. Convents were strictly in- 
spected, the devotion of children to a monastic life was discounte- 
nanced, the loose discipline of those already professed was ex 

and amended, and the intrusion of men of notoriously .bad charac- 
ter, into the most sacred offices, in a great measure prevented. 
Priests, of all descriptions, were necessitated to maintain a regard to 
propriety of conduct in public; and the show of amendment no 
doubt sometimes led to.the reality.’ P. 246. 

** An increase in the Police Guard took place during this period, 
it was invested with more power and exercised greater vigilance. 
This body, though composed of soldiers, performs all the duties of 
“our Constables, Overseers, and Justices of Peace. The troops of the 
line, and the militia corps of the different provinces, were placed on 
a better footing ; and the latter nse of force belonging to the 
City was obliged, at least once a month, to do the duty of the town. 
A stock of arms and ammunition of every description had been pro- 
vided, and the manufacture, the sale, and the possession of gunpow- 
der, placed exclusively in the hands of Government. Colleges and 
Schools had been opened, Professors appointed in various branches 
of science, and a Botanical Garden laid out, where many exotic 
plants were collected, and seemed to thrive. The Misericordia was 
enlarged and much improved, and Infanticide in a great measure 
prevented, by the establishment ofa Foundlin rae oe The pro- 
ceedings of Justice were in many points altered for the better; and 
it was no longer necessary to appeal from the Courts of Brazil to 
those of Lisbon. The Post-Office had extended its connexions to 
every part of the Portuguese dominion ; in Brazil, more ially, 
the most distant provinces and towns communicated with each 
other, with ease and confidence. Insurance.Offices had been opened 
in the city; three Booksellers had established themselves ; and a 
Gazette was published there twice in the week, 

“ Many of these changes, though more immediately affecting the 
capital, had a considerable influence over the whole country. 
improvements belonged more to the eevee than to the city, yet 
contributed largely to its welfare. Officers had been sent into the 
interior by different routes ; Forts built on the frontiers, and detach- 
ments stationed wherever it was thought they would be serviceable : 
Telegraphs had also been erected along the coast. ‘The Finances 
of the country were rendered more productive; several of the duties 
were farmed to advantage. Skilful men were sent into the Pro- 
vinces as EPC NBEI AM ta Sent 
the principles adopted in the capital for the improvement of the 
country. Hamlets had been transformed into vi and villages 
raised to the rank of towns, and furnished with suitable fanction- 
aries. Many old Roads were cleared of encumbrances from the 
city, even to the extent of a thousand or fifteen hundred miles. One 

of the most important joined the moyth of the Rio Docé with the 
interior of Minas Geraes ; and — connected Para and Maran- 
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ham with Rio de Janeiro, St. Paul's, Rio Grandé, and eee ne 
Attempts were made to civilize the Indians ; a sort ~ o coe 
was placed over them, who seemed to gain their con ra ” 
few oftheir young people were brought to Rio for ape . ex 
ee eeeel eleeieed ene 
ive to the Slave Trade, which c ; 
apwnnr of the unfortunate subjects of tlris commerce, while on 
their passage.’” P. 250. 


It might perhaps be supposed by those who are eh sper 
Mr Luncseehie book, that this picture was more hig aly - ~ 
ed than the sobriety of truth would be paneeren tina - Wa 
i “nothing from our own knowledge ; but, as 
rarnetintutish dares tof Mr. Luccock s prejudices 
far as we can judge, the current 0 ‘ 
runs rather counter than otherwise to an aeeaingeae Shaw 
% anita 
tion of prinees and rulers; he is a man ¢ | , 
salle aiid of too much good taste, . talk meme were amy 
ing ; anguage in which he expresses , 
thing; but the language in whic 2 ane 
imes, while speaki ‘ileges of the people an 
times, while speaking of the privileg 
iniquity of all absolute forms of government, ae ae. 
more of whiggism than of any lag ag fiom Dadian . 
. bh . . , - “ 1e Pp " 
‘ount, his testimony to the benefits, which of 
Hieal Family of Portagal has gr aig apon at egies 
ini i i ater con . 
dominions, is to be received with the greater 3 
The remaining chapters of the book, whieh occupy nenng 
two thirds of the volume, contain an account of variou 


i i i f the. 
cursions which Mr. Luccock made into the interior o 


iculars which he has 
. Among these we place the particul: ic 
sivda “a of a voyage to the a and ~ ee 
aes a | 
id to that part of Brazif, in he vicinity 
Grande. The roel aid which he me > Lo sapehed a 
: o : 
interior, which are in the neighboar ood o 

abinadod to no great distance into the country ; but a! om 
last, as well as those before mentioned, are fall nny 
which will be read with interest. Our author's m0 e 0 AY 
velling was too desultory to allow ‘ad any, ie ga piv ted 
i iven of his motions ; but we shalf seleet som ' 
of the sort of entertainment which these parts of the aor 
afford ; ussuring our readers that they are really apoenens 
its general merits, and not merely instances (as is - “ 
the case in the extracts which we are sometimes 0 — 

make from works of this class) of occasional freedom 

Iiness and common place. : 

be Mr. Luccock discusses subjects in no a om 
but digresses from farming to anecdotes in Natural B - vs 
arid from this to other topics, just the course of ego wat 
happens to bring this or that object before his view ; 1 wil 
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on‘this account; be diflicult to give any abstract of the general 
results which a perusal of the volume before us leaves upon 
the mind; one thing only forces itself, at almost every page, 
upon the reader, and that is the extraordinary resources of 
the country which is described, and the rapid strides by 
which it seems to be advancing into political importance. 
All round the sea coast, from Rio de Janeiro to Monte Video, 
settlers are successively establishing themselves; and ina 
few years, there will probably be a chain of population from 
one extremity of the coast to the other. Within a few miles 
of the sea, the table land of the Brazils commences. . Here 
the climate, and with the climate the whole appearance of 
the country, becomes changed; instead of impervious woods, 
inhabited only by beasts of prey, an open champaign country 
vpens upon the eye, presenting to the view boundless plains 
and meadows, watered by fine rivers, and covered with herds 
both of sheep and oxen, as well as of horses. The account 
which our author gives of the impression made upon his ima- 
gination by the first view of this immense and rich tract.of 
Jand, will convey to the reader a lively idea of its nature. . 


*© In Rio I had heard so much of the district named the Campo, 
which I learned we should this day enter upon, that I became al- 
most impatient with the thick forests, narrow and swampy roads, 
which we travelled for about two leagues, when our guide, the'only 
one of the patty to whom the place was familiar, made a: short 
turn to the right, and suddenly the: Downs lay before us. We 
were at the foot of a short and steep hill, the morning was. ad- 
vanced and sultry, and among the woods not a breath of air was 
stirring. At once we were saluted by a fine bracing breeze in our 
faces, and hailed it with a burst of joy; we dismounted, and ip 
the shade, at the very verge of the forest, refreshed ourselves an 
the horses, This was indeed a luxurious hour, I breathed ambr 
sial gales, and felt my nerves new strung. I had often heard of 
invalids who left the city in the last stages of debility, and on at- 
riving at these salubrious regions, were so much recovered, ‘that, 
according to their own phrase, ‘ they could buffet with, and subdue 
asturdy mule ;? and though healthy, experienced myself a wonder- 
ful renovation, both of power and spirits. _ From the suromit of 
the hill we looked backward over the tops of the trees, and’ before 
Us upon an open country quite destitute of wood, to an almost un- 
bounded herizon. ye. Wee 

* After riding about six. miles over these opén and ane 
we arrived at a small neat-looking Church, surrounded by. a lo 
wall and joined to a parsonage house. Its appearance at adistance 
was extremely interesting, for the day was a holy one, and thou 
not a single habitation had been seen, at least three bupdred Pere 
had assembled to hear Mass. Service was already closed, am 
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the females dressed in white and showy colours, were seated in 
ies on the grass, with green and blue, red and purple um- 
rellas held over them, as a shelter from the sun. Their thin 
features and sallow complexions distinctly marked them for country 
Brazilians, while the black woollen hats and baetas, which the 
wore, gave them some resemblance to a congregation of Wel 
women insummer. The older men were engaged at a little dis- 
tance among the horses, and gave to their group the appearance of 
a fair; the young ones were occupied in sprightly sports, and en- 
livened the scene by their clamour and vivacity; the slaves were 
mingled with their Senhoras, or guarding the cattle which they 
rode.” P, 436. 


Here it is, that the reader must look, if he would form an 
idea of the true value, or rather magnificence of this noble 
kingdom ; (for to this rank it has been raised by the present 
king.) Not only all the productions of agriculture are here 
poured forth almost spontaneously, but the earth seems to be 
impregnated with wealth, in the strictest sense of the word. 
Every river brings down gold dust with its stream ; diamonds 
are discovered of a size and with a profusion which scarcely 
any other part of the world can equal; and on one occasion 
eur author travelled over an immense hill, or rather a moun- 
tain of iron, so pure that only five parts in a hundred con- 
sisted of alloy; the remaining ninety-five being pure metal. 
It was one entire mass of iron, so totally free from any mix- 
ture of earth or soil, that not a blade of grass was ta be 
geen upon it, nothing but a continuous coating of rust or 
oxyde of iron. 

Upon the subject of the mining processes resorted to in 
the Brazils, Mr. Luccock enters into some particulars, which 
prove how extremely ill this department of labour is there 
understood, and how extremely disproportionate the product, 
whether of gold or diamonds is, when compared with the 
apparent richness of the mines. For information on this 
point we must refer our readers to the work itself; but before 
we quit it, we may notice a fact stated by Mr. Luccock, 
which corroborates, in a remarkable manner, the argument 

of the anti-bullionists in this country, who, at the time. when 
the question first began to be agitated, constantly asserted, as 
our readers probably know, that the depreciation of paper 
currency in this country was wholly, or in part, owing to the 
increased value of the precious metals. Mr. Luccoek tells 
us that the price of bullion, in the neighbourhood of the 
mines has, within the last ten years, advanced full one-fifth ; 
rold from 108 to 132, and silver from 78 to 91. This rise, 

e accounts for, by the increased demand, and not by the 
decrease of production. 
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The interest of this volume is rather of a desultory natura} 
and is scattered over the book, rather in the shape of auec- 
dotes and accidental adventures, than of well digested infor. 
mation upon select subjects. Of this character are the no- 
tices which we meet with of thé system of farming that is met 
with in the Brazils. The farms are of immense extent ; thé 
smallest being commonly of four square leagues, or more than 
20,000 acres ; some are said to contain 600,000 acres. ‘It is 
clear that to call possessions of this extent ‘‘ farms,” and to 
describe the manner in which they are occupied by. the 
si *‘ farming system,” would be to mislead the reader. 

o each 15,000 acres are allotted six men, a hundred horses, 
and four or five thousand head of cattle; so that two hun- 
dred labourers would be the quota of labourers, and perhaps 
more properly of inhabitants upon an estate of a hundred 
square leagues. With such notions of the room required for 
the support of man, no wonder that our author heard frequent 
complaints that the country was beginning to be over-inha+ 
bited ; which, strange as it may appear, seems to be a vé 
general subject of alarm in the table lands of the Brazils. 
To enter into particulars respecting the manner in which 
land is tilled, under such a state of things, would be wastin 
time. In turning up the soil no other instrament but the hee 
is used, and the labourers employed are usually negroes 
who appear to be treated with a singular degree of mildness. 
One law respecting them seems to be so excellent, that we 
cannot forbear mentioning it. Ifa negro is dissatisfied with 
his master, and can find another who is willing to take him, 
the law empowers the slave to get himself valued by any two 
disinterested persons, and to transfer himself at the price 
fixed upon. more practical proof, however, that slaves 
really are regarded with humanity, is the fact, that mestof 
the ships which sail from the Brazils to the coast of Afriéa, 
are manned with slaves, who are never known to desert, 
whatever opportunities are offered. doy 

The following account of the amusement of hunting an ox 
is characteristic both of the habits ef the people of the 
nature of the country in which it takes place; we extract it, 
as conveying more information respecting these topics than 
could easily be conveyed in any general description, 


“ After a ride of three or four miles, on a large open pl 
we found abeut four hundred head of cattle, rode itly Fe 
bring them into a more compar: boty, se Siete te. fife 
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the sport as complete as possible, the Lasso was not to be used 
until there appeared a probability that he would otherwise escapoy 
Some of the people. then dashed into the midst: of the herd, at- 
tentively observing the selected animal, One half of the oxen 
were thus driven, at once, from the spot, and others, which chose) 
to do so, were permitted to follow without molestation; but 
wherever the victim turned a horseman met him and stopt his 
career. The work was easy until the remaining group was reduced 
to about twenty, which then made violent attempts to rejoin their 
comrades, and fiercely attacked the huntsmen who intercepted 
them. In a short time four of them, being hard pressed, , plunged 
into some watery ground, about two miles from the house; and 
among them was the object of the chase, When driven from the 
water, this small number were more harassed than before, and per- 
ceiving their danger, excrted themselves with redoubled violence.’ 
Sometimes we were obliged to ride hard, and great coolness and 
address were necessary to prevent their escape behind us and into a 
wood, which we were now approaching. In this last respect our 
efforts were vain ; they gained this refuge, and we could no longer 
actin concert. ‘The wood was full of thick bushes of myrtle, and 
many trees spread their arms horizontally seven or eight feet from 
the ground. It was matter of high gratification as well as wonder, 
to observe how our huntsmen rounded the bushes and bent under 
the branches, so as sometimes to hang on the sides of their horses. 
Though unable to follow, I soon encountered our chief, who had 
made an unsuccessful cast with his lasso, and was disentangling it 
from the branch of a tree. I shall never forget the ardour and 
rapidity with which he afterwards darted and wheeled among the 
trees, nor lose the conviction fixed upon my mind, what execution 
such men, so trained, must be capable of, in a country like this. 
My musings were soon interrupted by my reaching the beach, and 
seeing at a distance our young hero, with the ox securely attached 
to his horse by the lasso, and leading the captive towards the 
house. ‘lhe instrument had gone round his horns and was fixed 
close to the crown of his head. 

** The animal thus entangled, advanced with the mast malicious 
vexation, and made many ferocious efforts to gore the horse, which 
had before pursued, and now led him; but the wary creature, 
which had before been often yoked to an unnatural and violent 
mate, kept his eye upon the ox, and pulled at the lasso, so as to 
keep it always on the stretch, and himself two springs in advance. 
In his precautions he was greatly assisted by his rider, who with 
equal care, watched the maddening spirit of the beast, and gave 
signals to the horse, Convinced at length, that his attempts to 
gore his leader were vain, the ox became sullen, and was partly 

ed onward. While he was in this mood, the horse passed to 
the right of a detached bush, and the ox, by a sudden spring, 
got nearly abreast with him on the left ; thus the lasso was Retin A 
over his back, and he was enabled to employ his utmost might ta 
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draw the herse round the bush; the horse also, used all his power 
to counteract this manceuvre, and thus the great strength of the 
lasso was proved. By this time the whole party was again col- 
lected, and another lasso applied to assist in conducting the cap- 
tive, which seemingly conscious that he was. completely subdued, 
walked along quietly, A boat had just reached the beach, and the 
people were still on board, whey the treacherous ania), as soon 
as he came near enough, made an unexpected attack, and caused 
them to tumble one over another into the water, to the great amuse-. 
ment of the spectators. 

‘© Returning to the hut, after a chase of three hours, milk and 
fruit were served to us ja abundance; while the beast was taken 
from his former bondage and tied to a post, where I found him 
bellowing with madness, and still furiously striving to release him- 
self. A man how came forward with an instrument, called a fa- 
cam, somewhat resembling both a large carying knife and a short 
sword; and warning every one to be on his guard, passed near 
the heels of the ox, and endeavoured by a backhanded stroke to 
hough him. The attempt was clumsily made, and the beast, 
though woynded, was not disabled. Another took the instrument 
and used it with greater effect ; when the ox gave a desperate kick 
at the operator, and snapping the tendon, fell on his haunches, 
A third then drew a sharp knife across his throat, blood copiously 
followed, and with a deep bellow, expressive of rage and agony, 
he yielded up his life. | 

‘* Immediately the people set about skinning the beast, and 
preparing a part of him for dinner. The former operation was per- 
formed in a workmanlike manner, and the skin as it was taken off, 
being carefully stretched upon the ground, preserved the flesh 
from blood and dirt. During this process fires had been kindled 
and burned dewn to clear embers; slices of flesh were then cut 
off from the ribs, as the choicest part, for the master and his 
guests, and roasted at a fire apart; afterwards the attendants 
helped themselves as they pleased, and cooked theje pertion after 
their own mode.” P. 224, 


It is a remarkable sign of the present times, that steam- 
engines should be found employed for y tremens purposes 
among a people so little advanced in the first arts of life ; but 
the following story we extract, as a sign of the times, stil] 
more curious. That Bibles should be sent out from this 
country for the benefit of the inhabitants of the river Plata, 
is saitly to the praise of the people of England; but what 
are we to think of those to whom the management of the im- 
mense funds raised for such purposes are entrusted, when 
we learn that the dialect of the Spanish, into which the Bibles 
in question are translated, is one which, as far as appears, 
may have been invented for the occasion, having never 
belore been heard of, 
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 Neturning to dinner at the inn, our hostess favoured us with 
a dish of beef-steaks, of which she had learned the nante; and 
which she supposed to be the favourite food of Englishmen. As 
in these houses there is no respect of persons, and asin this part 
of the world there is no notion of the comfort of a party mig 
themselves, we had a great deal of company during dinner. e 
conversation was lively, and turned on a most unexpected subject. 
A few days before.I left Rio the Spanish frigate Zwoa had touched 
there, in her way from Plymouth to the: Plate. In England the 
crew had been furnished, by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, with copies of the New Testament, in Spanish, two of which 
I had bought in the streets for six hundred and forty Reis, that 
is, three shillings and sixpence each; intending to improve my 
knowledge of the language during the voyage. In this object I 
was disappointed, the translation proving to be an impure dialect 
of the Spanish, which none of our crew well understood. The 
people belonging to the frigate had sold other copies at Maldonado, 
before we artived there, one of which appeared in the inn, Se- 
veral persons were poring over it, and endeavouring to. turn a 
narrative, on which they had lighted, in one of the Evangelists, 
into intelligible Spanish. ‘The matter was evidently new to them, 
and excited a very lively interest. On this subject the conversa- 
tion turned, and led by their inquiries, we were induced to be- 
come lecturers in Christian divinity, while we eat our dinner; the 
office devolving chiefly on one of our party, who spake the lan-. 
guage of the listeners with fluency. ‘The scene appeared to us 
most extraordinary at the time, occurring as it did among subjects 
of the most bigoted of Catholic powers in Christendom; nor can 


I, at this distant period, cease to contemplate it in something of’ 


the same light.” P. 162, . 


Although this book of Mr. Luccock conveys a very lively 
idea of the people whom he describes to the reader, from 
the discrimination with which he selects little salient points 
in the national character, yet they are so dispersed up. and. 
down the volume, that it is by no means an easy matter to 
give a summary of his opinions. Perhaps he is rather spar- 
ing of general praise, yet the incidents which he relates are, 
for the most part, of an agreeable nature, and leave upon 
the mind of the reader an impression that is favourable to the 
Brazilians. They seem to be hospitable and kind-hearted, 
and most of their vices appear to be traceable either to the 
total want of education or to the peculiar nature of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. The great defect in 
the work before us is the absence of all information, such as 
books or documents might have supplied. The book con- 
tains no general calculations ; we neither learn the extent of 
the country, nor the number of its inhabitants, nor the 
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- amount of its revenue. Of the Indians of the interior, we 


hardly are able to learn from the book, whether any such 
exist; these and many other topics we should have gladly 
found in the work, because it is rare that so intelligent a 
man as Mr. Luccock is found among the writers of travels ; 
but, however, we have been too much entertained by him to 
feel. any disposition to complain of his omissions; and con- 
clude with recommending the book most strongly to our 
readers. 


Art. IV. Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
By the late Thomas Brown, M. D. Professor of Moral 
P 


ilosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


THAT metaphysics are entitled to a place among the regular 
sciences, is a point which has been earnestly contended for 
by several distinguished writers in that branch of learning ; 
and yet the works of these writers, which from time to time 
appear, prove nothing so. distinctly as that not any two of 
them proceed on the same grounds, or acknowledge the same 
first principles. From Des Cartes down to Dr.. Brown, every 
author has had his own one upon which to explain the 
origin of thought and feeling in the human being: each ex- 
posing the absurdities of him who went before him, and leavy- 
ing, in his turn, a set of absurdities not less obvious or revolt- 
ing, to be exposed by his successor. If, however, the name 
of science be due to a mere classification of specimens, ag itt 
most of the departments of natural history, or to the invention 
of an ingenious nomenclature, as is the case in chemistry, We 
can see no reason why the same honour shuuld be refused to 
those investigations, of which the object is to describe and 
arrange the phenomena of mind. aster 
It is abundantly obvious, at the same time, that the labours. 
of the metaphysician will never accomplish more than a little 
variety in the method of classing mental operations, intro- 
ducing thereby a greater discrepancy between the langua 
of books and that of ordinary life; for, as to the nature 
the thinking principle itself, its connexion with our bodily 
organs, or even as to the means of improving its energies, the 
most illiterate knows nearly as much as the most learned. — 
Still, as the mind exhibits properties and powers peculiar 
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to’itself, there can be no doubt that it is a legitimate object 
of philosophical research ; and even should the result of such 
inquiries be confined to a more simple arrangement of mental 
operations, or to a better established connexion between 
those which, in the natyral order of thought and feeling, uni- 
formly precede and those which yniformly follow, the labour 
of the philosopher will not be altogether in vain. That which 
perceives is a part of nature as truly as that which is perceived; 
and as a part of nature, is itself a suitable object of investi-. 
ration. On this ground, too, the character of such investiga- 
tions may be described as physical; and the mind may, ac- 
cording to cur author, have its physiology as well as the body. 
In adopting this language, indeed, Dr. Brown has only fol- 
lowed the example of the Greek philosophers, who, it is well 


known, pursued their researches into the human niind as 4 


subject strictly physical: their disquisitions on the ta wa ta 
Quaxa being originally directed to still higher and more sub- 
tile matters than even the generation. of. human thought and 
sentiment. In short, as it is remarked somewhere in the book 
now before us, the mind is known to us only in the successive 
changes which constitute the variety of our feelings ; but the 
regular sequence of these changes admits of being traced like 
the regularity we are capable of discovering jn the successive 
organic changes of our bodily frame. The physiology of the 
mind, therefore, may be set forth as that science which exa- 
mines the phenomena of our spiritual part simply as pheno- 
mena, and from the order of this succession, or other ¢ircum- 
stances of analogy, arranges them in classes under certain ge- 
neral names; as in the physiology of our corporeal part we 
consider the phenomena of a different kind which the body 
exhibits, and reduce all the diversities of these under the 
numes of a few general functions. 

So far all is strictly philosophical. Every one admits that 
ef mind as well as of matter we cannot possibly know any 
thing but by examining into its properties. Dr, Brown, how- 
ever, in several parts of his lectures, gives such definitions of 
the forrger as would lead a careless reader to conclude that 
the soul of man bas no existence but when its faculties are in 
action, or rather, perhaps, that between the notion of mind 
as a thinking substance, in general, and the notion of mind, 
as subsisting in a certain state, there is no intelligible dis- 


‘tinction or difference. We are not disposed to carp at mere 


verbal usages on the part of any author, and more partieu- 
tarly of one whose habits of minute analysis may have created 
the necessity of coining new terms, in order to express fully 
the results: tu which he may be willing to believe he has at- 
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ifined. With this large allowance, there is nevertheless, we: 
think, fair ground for questioning the propriety and philoso- 
pliical accuracy of the language in which this author is ac- 
customed to speak of the mind as abstracted from its fune-, 
tions. ‘* Knowledge,” we are told, “is only the mind itself 
existing in a certain state.” Again, ‘* Science is the principle 
of thought itself variously modilied by. them, (external ob- 


jeets,) which, as it exists in certain statés, constitutes that 


knowledge which we term astronomy ; in certain other states, 
that knowledge which we term chemistry.” ; 
Does it not appear excessively whimsical to assert, that the 
mind of man is at one chemistry, and at another time astre- 
nomy, and ata third time agriculture! And to satisfy the 
reader that we are not misrepresenting the author's opinious, 
or giving to his statements a meaning different from their 
grammatical expression, we refer him to page 367 of the first, 
volume, where he will find these words; ‘* All the feelings 
and thoughts of the mind, I have already frequently repeated,, 
are only the mind itself existing in certain states.” At the 
526th page of the same volume, the doctrine now stated is 
once more repeated in still stronger terms. ‘“ ‘There is not 
the sensation of colour, in addition ta the mind, nor the seu- 
sation of fragrance in addition to the mind; but according to 
that juster view of the mental phenomena which I have re- 
peatedly endeavoured to impress on you, the sensation of co- 
lour is the mind existing in a certain state, and the sensation 
of fragrance, is the mind existing in a different state.” _ 
We are perfectly aware that this strange phraseology took 
its rise in the author’s anxiety to guard his juvenile hearers 
from imagining that ideas are of themselves entilies separate 
and distinct from the mind, and may be said to be in the mind, 
somehow like guineas in a purse, or a sprig of gold on an 
embroidered garment. But assuredly there is no such danger 
of the old doctrine of sensible species again usurping dominion 
over the imaginations of philosophers, as to warrant the use 
of a kind of language, at least equally absurd, and ten times 
nore likely to prove the foundation of pernicious Cvs in 
regard to the nature of the thinking principle. hat is a 
novice in metaphysics to conclude respecting the mind, after 
heing told, ex cathedra, that it sometimes exists in the form 
or state of a smell, sometimes in that of a sight; at other 
times, as love, or revenge, or self-complacency; and lastly, 
that it is, on some occasions, identified with certain thoughts 
on political economy, finance, of naval gunnery! A youth, 
maw such a master, would not be allowed to say that know- 
ledge is an acquirement made by the sind, and in some mys- 
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terious way restrained by it, or stored up in it; for this mode 
of eplicing would seem to imply that mind and knowledge are 
two different things, and that the former has a sort of capa- 
city for retaining the latter. In opposition to this figurative, 
gross, corporeal diction, the young man would he instru- 
mental to say that ‘‘ knowledge is only the mind itself exist- 
ing in a certain state >” and hat ‘ science is the principle of 
thought itself, which, as it exists in certain states, constitute 
that knowledge which we term astronomy; in certain other 
states, that knowledge which we call chemistry.” The inci- 
pient philosopher might, indeed, be at a loss to conjecture 
what his teacher meant when he asserted that science was the 
principle of thought, and moreover that this science, or prin- 
ciple of thought, existing in certain states, constituted that 
knowledge which men called astronomy; and existing in 
other states, constituted that knowledge which men called 
chemistry. He might, we say, marvel greatly how the prin- 
ciple of thought, in any state, could be called knowledge, 
more than agility could be called leaping, or heat and mois- 
ture could be called vegetation ; but all his scruples would be 
removed, and his murmurs silenced, by the gratifying reflec- 
tion that he had now entered into the region of metaphysics, 
where men amuse themselves with words as children do with 
counters, by assigning to them the most arbitrary values, and 
an ever-varying change of place. vat 
The distinguishing property of Dr. Brown's mind was a ta- 
lent for minute analysis, a microscopic dissection of the 
most evanescent parts of a mental subject ; and, accordingly, 
to use a common observation, he was always greatest in the 
least things. In following out his infinitesmal processes, how- 
ever, he was very apt to lose both himself and the matter in 
hand, by neglecting the necessary reference which all in- 
uirers should carry along with them, to the extent and 
limits of the human understanding. He never thought his 
analysis carried sufficiently far, if he found any thing remain- 
ing when the process was finished: and thus, like the chemist 
who experiments on pure diamond, he not unfrequently found 
his operations to terminate in the production of a little invist- 
ble air. ‘The example which we have given above of a train 
of reasoning which, whatever he might intend by it, had no 
other effect than to make out the identity of mind and of 
knowledge, affords a suitable illustration of his procedure in 
eral, in regard to analytical investigations. He is evi- 
ently led by a succession of inferences, arising from prinei- 
les, which he every where labours to establish, and which 
bans probably carried him farther than he intended to go, te 
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view the human mind as a mere susceptibility—as melted wax 
under the seal—as a recipient of influences from certain ex- 
ternal properties belonging to the material world—and as | 
being, for the time, identical with the impression so made 
upon it. There is not, in short, according to Dr. Brown, 
a mind and an impression : the impression being nothing more 
than the mind itself impressed in a particular way, or existing 
in a particular state of impression. There is not knowledge 
and a mind; but knowledge is the mind itself variously mo- 
dified: and consequently the mind is at one time chemistry, 
and at another time astronomy, and at a third time, we pre- 
sume, it may be the national debt. But we must make allow- 
ance for the circumstances under which his book has been 
published. It is posthumous; and how creditable soever it 
may be to his memory as a man of talent and indefatigable in- 
dustry, it contains without doubt a variety of half-formed 
opinions, which he would either have expunged or develo 
more clearly, had he lived to give it to the world in his own 
person. 

There was, however, a fault in Dr. Brown’s character, pro- 
minently conspicuous in all his writings, and extremely un- 
favourable to his success as a philosopher, and one, we ap- 
prehend, which no length of time would have removed— 
namely, a childish and most impatient love of innovation. 
He could not endure to think or to express himself as othet 
men had done before him. The greatest names and the 
highest authorities only provoked a keener opposition and a 
wider dissent; insomuch, indeed, that, on some occasions, 
he appears to have wanted no other reason for rejecting an 
opinion, than that it had been already held by some author of 
credit and popularity. His ambition seems to have aimed at 
a complete revolution in the science of mind, and thereby to 
connect his name with a new epoch in this branch of philoso- 
phy. The reputation of former writers, accordingly, stood 
full in his way. The fame of his predecessors formed a barrier 
which he found it necessary to surmount; and, it will be 
granted, that his endeavours to pull down and to level all 
such obstructions, manifest greater alacrity and determina- 
tion than any other part of his labours. The first impression 
made upon the mind of the reader, is that of the ee 
session and confidence of the author, mixed with a certa 
cold-hearted, contemptuous, and rather malicious satisfac- 
tion at the progress he is willing to believe he is making, in 
exposing the pretensions of those who have gone before him 
in the same track. He makes, indeed, a sort of apology for 
not praising the authors whom he quotes and quarrels with ; 
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insinuating, at the same time, that to’have been noticed at all 
by him is sufficient praise for the most. of them: but he no- 
where satisfies us, either by the novelty of his views or the 
cleverness of his strictures, that he was at all entitled to 
speak as he has done of men so infinitely superior to himself. 
In short, we are inclined to suspect, from some recent ex- 
amples, that moral philosophy, as it is at present cultivated 
among our northern neighbours, is elosely allied to that spe- 
cies of knowledge which ‘* puffeth up ;” there being in some 
of the books which treat upon it a larger portion of egotism, 
and of that triumphant feeling which accompanies the con- 
sciousness of achieving great things, than is to be met with 
in any other department of literary labour. But, leaving the 
personal propensities of the author, whose character is deeply 
impressed upon every page of his work, we now proceed to 
give some more particular account of the work itself; which, 
whatever may be its value in other respects, is deserving of 
seme attention, as affording a specimen of the mode of teach- 
ing, as well as of the things meant to be taught, tn the philo- 
sophy-classes at Ediuburgh. 

‘These Lectures, then, which are printed verbatim as they 
were read in the ¢lass-room, are in number one hundred pre- 
cisely ; of which more than the half are occupied with those 
speculations on mind, its powers and functions, which usually 
fill up the books of modern metaphysicians, whilst the re- 
mainder is devoted to subjects more strictly ethical, pointing 
at the ground and motives for the fulfilment of those duties 
which the human being owes to his Creator, to himself, and 
more particularly to his fellow-men united with him in the re- 
lations of social life. 

The introductory discourses contain a great deal of excel- 
lent matter on the nature of physical inquiry in general, as 
well as on the application of its laws to the philosophy of 
mind. In this part of his Lectures, it may be observed, Dr. 
Brown repeats the substance of what he bas advanced on the 
relation of ‘* Cause and Effect,” in the well-known. work ap- 
propriated to that interesting investigation, and which has 
been several years in the bands of the public. His notions 
in regard to physical causation are, we are perfectly satis- 
fied, founded on the justest views of the interpretation of na- 
ture; for the mest prying eye can discover in the occurrence 
of natural phenomena nothing more than that one is con- 
stantly and uniformly the resalt.of another. The bond or 
vinculum, which connects the antecedent with the consequent, 
as it cannot be detected by human penetration, so is it not a 
legitimate object of philosophical. research, Perhaps the 
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same remark may be applied with equal truth te that class of 
ellects which proceed immediately from. the exercise of vo- 
lition in man, as the connexion between an act of the will and 
the muscular energy which accompanies it, is not more intel- 


‘tigible, or a more suitable object of philosophical inquiry, than 
the power which is supposed to operate when wax is melted 


and clay is hardened before a fire. There is, however, a sort 
of persuasion in the minds of most people, that, in the case 
of action by a voluntary agent, they reach one step at least 
nearer the source of causation, and consequently so much 
nearer to the proper idea of a cause in the strict sense of the 
term. It is very probable, therefore, that Dr. Brown's 1ea- 
soning on this head will not give so much satisfaction, now 
that he has extended it to the philosophy of mind, as when 
he confined his conclusions to subjects more properly physi- 
cal and material. At all events, it admits of no doubt that 
the only notion we can form of power is derived from the con- 
templation of voluntary action in others, and from the con- 
sciousness of exerting volition when we stretch out a hand or 
move a foot. The necessarian, we are aware, pronounces the 
notion of power hereby acquired to be entirely fallacious 
and untenable. Suffice it to say, however, that the general 
feeling of mankind is against the necessarian, and to the same 
extent, we believe, against the opinions inculcated on a 
kindred subject by the author now before us. | 

Dr. Brown, throughout the whole of his work, opposes 
himself to the doctrines, and, we may add, to the reputation 
of his countryman Dr, Reid, with a degree of pertinacious 
hostility which savours neither of amiableness nor of pru- 
dence. On one point we are as much inclined to find fault 
with Dr. Reid as the present author is—the principle, namely, 
upon which he enumerates and classifies the faculties of the 
human mind—bnut it is not to be concealed, at the same time, 
that the method adopted by Dr. Brown is infinitely more ob- 
jectionable, as tending to confound all distinctions in mental 
operations, and to destroy or pervert the meaning of the most 
common terms in which mankind have hitherto expressed 
the objects of their consciousness. Dr. Reid has too many 
original faculties in his analysis of the human mind: Dr. 
Brown has none at all; it having occurred to him that he 
could explain all the states and acts of the thinking principle 
upon the ground of what he is pleased to denominate simple 
suggestion and relative suggestion. Of these we shall take 
some notice hereafter : meantime we quote a few observations 
on “ consciousness,” as a separate faculty of the mind, which 
accord very much with our opinions on the subject. 
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“ In the systems of philosophy which have been most generally 
prevalent, st in this part of the island, consciousness has 


always been classed as one of the intellectual powers of the mind, 
differing from its other powers as these mutually differ from each 
other. It is accordingly ranked by Dr. Reid as separate and dis- 
tinct in his catalogue of the intellectual powers; and he says of it, 
that ‘ it is an operation of the understanding of. its own kind, and 
cannot be logically defined. The objects of it are our present 
pains, our pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our desires, our doubts, 
our thoughts of every kind—in a word, all the passions and all the 
actions and operations of our minds while they are present.’ And 
in various parts of his works which it would be needless to quote, 
he alludes to its radical difference from the other powers of the 
mind, as if it were a point on which there could be no question. 
To me, however, I must confess it appears that this attempt to 
double, as it were, our various feelings by making them not to con- 
stitule our consciousness, but to be the objects of it, as of a distinct 
intellectual power, is not a faithful statement of the phenomena of 
the mind, but is founded partly on a confusion of thought, and still 
more on a confusion of language. Sensation is not the object of 
consciousness “different from itself, but a particular sensation is the 
consciousness of the moment ; as a particular hope, or fear, or grief, 
or resentment, or simple remembrance, may be the actual consctous- 
ness of the next moment. In short, if the mind of man and all the 
changes which take place in it, from the first feeling with which 
life commenced, to the last with which it closes, could be made vi- 
sible to any other thinking being, a certain series of feelings alone, 
that is to say, a certain number of successive states of the mind 
would be distinguishable in it, forming, indeed, a variety of sensa- 
tions, and thoughts, and passions, as momentary states of the 
mind, but all of them existing individually, and successively to 
each other. To suppose the mind to exist in two different states, 
in the same moment, is a manifest absurdity. To the whole series 
of the states of the mind, then, whatever the individual momentary 
successive states may be, I give the name of our consciousness— 
using that term not to express any new state additional to the whole 
‘series, but merely as a short ate of expressing the wide variety of 
our feelings; in the same manner as I use any other generic word, 
for expressing briefly the individual varieties comprehended under 
it. ere are not sensations, thoughts, passions, and algo cu- 
sciousness, any more than there is guadruped or animal, asa ~ 
rate being, to be added to the wolves, tygers, elephants, and other 
living creatures which I include under these terms.” 


There was unquestionably a great defect in the principles 
both of analysis and arrangement which induced Dr. Reid to 
class consciousness among the intellectual powers as .a sepa 
rate and distinct faculty of the mind; for to be conscious of a 
sensation, ap emotion, or of any mental process whatever, 
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cannot possibly imply any thing more than that the mind is 
impressed, or is acting, in a particular manner. ‘The very 
notion of a sensation of an act of reason, or even of remem- 
brance, conveys all that is meant by consciousness; for, to 
feel, to reason, and remember without being conscious, are 
expressions which contain in themselves a manifest absurdity 
and contradiction. Dr. Brown is very successful in tracing 
the common phraseology on this subject, to the reference 
made by the mind to former impressions, and to the feeling or 
conviction of its own identity amid the great variety of sen- 
sations of which it is the subject. The proposition, Jam con- 
scious of a particular sensation, implies that a remembrance 
of other sensations, and an identification of the feeling sub- 
stance of the present moment with that which was formerly 
felt, have passed through the mind. ‘The notion of se//, as the 
permanent subject of various and successive impressions, sug- 
gests the use of the pronoun I; and thus, in our forms of 
speaking, we fall into a species of prosopopeia, distinguish- 
ing, as it were, ourselves from our selves, and predicating of 
our mental states a quality which is, in fact, no other than 
those mental states themselves, spoken of with an implied re- 
ference to others which have preceded them. 

Attention is another of Dr. Reid’s intellectual powers, 
which is by no means entitled to the rank of a separate and 
distinct faculty. It is a property common to all the powers 
of mind which are exerted voluntarily, rather than a separate 
power of itself; for attention is nothing more than. thein- 
creased energy of the mind, excited by the desire to know, 
to feel, or to enjoy. As the desire, too, necessarily pre- 
cedes that intense or active state of the faculties which we 
denominate attention, it may very reasonably be doubted. 
whether this supposed power of mind is ever exercised in the 
separate, original, and voluntary manner imagined by Dr. 
Reid. The mind is already directed to the particular object 
of its study, before a man can say to himself, Let me attend; 
the desire to know, or to enjoy, or to avoid reproach, does 
all the rest; and we question whether the self-directing 
power of the mind can create its desires as well as govern 
them and point their energies. Still, we say in commion Jan- 
guage that the mind has the power of attention, and most 
writers on education proceed so far as to lay down rules:for 
improving this faculty. Even Dr. Brown would not have de- 
nied that we possess such a power: he would only have ques- 
tioned’the justness of the analytical process which assigns\it 
a place in the catalogue - the intellectual original, ‘and 
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distinct endowments of the human soul. Thus, we find 
that the whole matter about which writers on the human 
mind wrangle and dispute, is a mere question of words, or, 
at the most, of arbitrary arrangement; and hence, whether 
we are to adopt the classification of Condillac, which seems 
to acknowledge but one original power of mind, or that of 
Dr. Reid, which admits above a score, is a consideration 
which must be regarded in the light of convenience, rather 
than in that of philosophy. As Dr. Brown himself remarks, 
the mental phenomena are, in one age or country, of man 
elasses; in a succeeding age, or in a different country, they 
are. of fewer ; and again after the lapse of another age, or the 
passage of a river or a mountain, they are of many more. As, 
however, itis not denied that the mind possesses all the sus- 
ceptibilities enumerated even by the most minute anatomist 
of her powers, and that she does act under all the modifi- 
cations and forms assigned to her by the most accurate chro- 
nicler of her functions, it cannot fail, we should think, to 
prove advantageous to the younger class of students in parti- 
cular, to have laid before them as full a detail as pos- 
sible of all the differences and distinctions observable in the 
mental operations. ‘The analytical and generalizing process 
ought to follow, not to precede, this more simple view of the 
mind ; much in the same way that the young anatomist is pre- 
sented with a separate inspection of the component parts of 
the human subject, before he enters upon those higher specu- 
lations of physiology which enable him to comprehend at once 
the combined movement of the whole, and the simplicity 
ef principle upon which that movement is conducted. We 
object to Reid’s book on the Intellectual Powers, not so much 
on account of his division and subdivision of the mind’s work- 
ings, and feelings, as for his indiscriminate classification of 
such as are simple with such as are evidently compounded and 
derived. 

As to the method pursued by Dr. Brown, we hesitate not 
to pronounce that it is extremely vague and confused, and 
altogether unfit for directing the investigations of the juvenile 
pupil through the bewildering labyrinth of mental philoso- 
phy. He divides all the states or affections of the mind into 
two classes, according to the nature of the circumstances which 
precede them,—namely, the external and the internal. 
Now, it must strike every one that the basis of this distine- 
tion is bad, inasmuch as all states of the mind must be both 
internal and external, if these epithets are strictly referable 
to the circumstances by which thoughts and feelings are sug- 
gested. To proceed, however, we have to observe, that the 
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class of internal affections is again divided into intellectual 
states of mind, and emotions. This secund distinction, too, 
is extremely faulty, because the greater number of our emo- 
tions are really intellectual states of mind ; such in particular 
as respect moral action, the conduct of life in general, and 
even the productions of the fine arts. Is not the emotion we 
experience upon witnessing a generous deed, or upon reading 
asublime passage in Shakspeare or Milton, strictly intellectual? 
But going on with our author’s scheme, we have next to state 
that the intellectual states of mind are once more divided into 
conceptions and relations, ‘The first set, or conceptions, are 
those images of the past, which rise, as it is here expressed, 
“image after image in regular sequence; but simply in 
succession, without any feeling of relation,” necessarily in- 
volved. The second set of intellectual states, are perceptions 
of relation, as existing among the various objects of our 
thoughts. ‘There is, then, in the mind the capacity of simple 
suggestion, by which feelings formerly existing, are revived in 
consequence of the existence of other feelings: and there is 
also a capacity of feeling resemblance, difference, proportion, 
or relation in general, when two or more external objects, or 
two or more feelings of the mind itself are considered by us 
—which mental capacity, says the Doctor, in distinction 
from the former, I would term the capacity of relative sug- 
gestion: and of these simple and relative suggestions, our 
whole intellectual trains of thonght are composed. 

_ The reader may perhaps have already conjectured that 
under the head of simple suggestion is comprehended the eld 
doctrine of the association of ideas: for itis admitted that itis 
owing to some such relation that one feeling has the power of 
suggesting another, and one thought the pewer of recalling 
another,in the human mind, Dr, Brown chose to take offence 
at the common term association, because in his mind it some- 
how implied an actyal connection or vineulum between the 
associated ideas; whereas, he thinks, the word suggestion 
conveys no such previous cohesion, and involves no theoreti- 
cal prejudice in support of established opinions. Proceed- 
ing on this ground, as one which he fondly imagines will 
bear a complete system of intellectual science, he introduces 
the observations which are psyally made on the important 
doctrine of association, under the head of primary laws of 
suggestion, and secondary laws of suggestion ; and these laws 
are, as might be expected, nejther more nor less than the cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Hume and twenty ether authors, 
upon which associated trains of thought are supposed to de- 
pend; namely, resemblance contiguity in time and place, 
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contrast, cause and effect, &c. It may be remarked, in pass- 
ing, that this elass of intellectual states, called ‘‘ concep- 
tions,” is made to include a long list of faculties, hitherto 
deemed original and distinct, and, among others, memory, 
imagination, abstraction, conception properly so called, and 
some more besides. 

This is without doubt one of the most absurd portions of 
Dr. Brown’s book. If we have, in our mental constitution, 
an original, well-defined faculty, independent of other powers 
of mind, and in some degree the foundation of all knowledge, 
it is the faculty of memory. Laws of association and laws of 
suggestion, or by whatever name we may choose to describe 
those circumstances in our mental economy, which minister 
to the process of reminiscence, are strictly laws of memory : 
to reduce this faculty, therefore, to one of the forms under 
which it acts, or rather to one of the rules according to which 
its operations advance, is to depart not only from the best es- 
tablished principles of philosophy, but also to create a very 
childish and gratuitous opposition to the doctrines of every 
writer of name, whether in ancient or moderntimes. Yet Dr. 
Brown says of himself, amidst all this affectation of discovery 
and coining of novelties, that he is no lover of new phrases! 

But relative suggestion, which we are next to consider, in- 
cludes all the reasoning powers of man. An act of judgment, 
according to our author, is a mere feeling of relation; and a 
series of propositions arranged in logical order, is a mere 
sequence of such feelings of relation, When a mathemati- 
cian asserts that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, he does nothing more than state his feeling 
of the relation which subsists between the three angles of a 
triangle and two right angles. Logieians, indeed, tell us that 
we arrive at such conclusions by a process of reasoning, edu- 
cing new truths from the comparison of such as are known, 
and advancing step by step according as the relation of the 
several parts is distinctly perceived. The language used by 
Dr. Brown, is, however, very different. ‘The mental state in 
reference to such truths is that of feeling; and the new re- 
lation, or conclusion, with which the feeling is connected, 
springs from the faculty of relative suggestion—that faculty, 
namely, which suggests relations. 


*¢ The word animal, for example, is a general term, expressive 
of a particular relation of resemblance that is felt by us.—It is the 
same in all the other species of relations which we are capable of 
feeling. In the relation of position for example, when we say that the 
planet Mercury is that which is next tothe Sun, our mere feeling 
of thelocal relation, —that particular relative suggestion which arises 
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on the consideration of the Sun, together with its planetary attend- 
ants ;—by this expression of it in words, becomes what is termed in 
logic a proposition. In the relative suggestion of degree, to say that 
gold is heavier than copper ;—in the relative suggestion of propor- 
tion, to say that four are to twenty, as twenty toa hundred ;—in the 
relative suggestion of comprehension, to say, that there is a portion 
of heat even in the coldest snow, is to state, as a proposition, what 
in the mind itself is a mere feeling of a certain relation.” 


In a word, the suggestion of relations is a faculty which 
discharges the oflices of all the intellectual powers that ever 
were imagined by Reid, or analyzed by Stewart—a servant of 
all-work, being employed in forming judgments, abstractions, 
and conceptions; making comparisons, discovering resem- 
blances, and even in pursuing long trains of ratiocination. 
But, for a full account of its various properties and functions, 
we must refer the inquisitive reader to the Lectures them- 
selves ; it being no easy matter to catch the ingenious author's 
ideas, so as to set them forth at second hand in an abridged 
yet intelligible form. 

Taking leave, then, of the “‘ intellectual states,’ we come 
to the department of emotions; arranged here into three 
classes, upon the principle of their relation to time,—as im- 
mediate, or involving no notion of time whatever,—as re- 
trospective, in relation to the past,—or as prospective, in rela- 
tion to the future. ‘The immediate emotions are again divided 
into such as do not involve any moral feeling, and into those 
which do involve such feeling. The retrospective emotions 
are very properly classed, as they relate to others, and as they 
relate to ourselves. The prospective emotions, of course, are 
our desires and fears, modified by our hopes of future good 
and apprehensions of future evil. This division and arrange- 
ment appears to us tolerably well imagined. It proceeds 
upon a ground somewhat similar to that of Cogan, but there 
is less clearness in the details. The leading distinction of all 
our desires and passions, as they flow from the benevolent, or 
from the social principle respectively, is of great use in the 
work of the author now named, to assist the student in the 
minor classifications which branch out from these ; whilst the 
subordinate distributions of our mental affections, upon a 
reference to their objects, as good or as evil, in possession, or 
in prospect, as proceeding from ourselves or from others, tend 
very essentially to guide the mind in discovering the origin 
and history ofits own emotions, as well as to maintain pers- 
picuity in explaining them as parts of asystem. Dr. Brown's 
distribution of emotions into present, past, and future, is 
liable to several objections, ” particularly as it fails to trace 
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them to those principles in our nature whence they flow. The 
principle of the arrangement, in short, is extraneous to the 
mind itself; and, accordingly, after we have proceeded as far 
as this principle will carry us, we still feel the want of some 
other bond to connect them more closely with ourselves, 

There is, however, a great deal of powerful description and 
fine writing in this part of the work, which, in our estimation, 
yo far to redeem the obscure, pedantic, and, in some in- 
stances, puerile analysis, which engrosses neatly the whole of 
the first and second volumes. Dr. Brown, it may be re- 
marked, seldom fails of success in prosecuting an analytical 
investigation into any given phenomenon or separate mental 
art; but he appears to have been very deficient in that not 
less valuable talent, which enables an author to take a com- 
prehensive view of all the subjects that are to come before 
him, in the construction of his system, to place them accord- 
ing to their several bearings, and to perceive clearly the rela- 
tions which bind them together. In describing the passions 
of the human heart, accordingly, where he is confined as it 
were to an individual subject, ‘and removed beyond the reach 
of all temptation to theorize, he is uniformly efficient and 
agreeable. His poetical cast of character, carries him fre- 
quently into the region of glowing language, brilliant paint- 
ing, and even rhetorical pomp ; but, upon the whole, there is 
much of real beauty and pathos in all his descriptions of moral 
good and evil, even when limited to mere sentiment, and 
more particularly when applied to the actual intercourse of 
mankind as members of society, and partakers of the same 
nature and the same hopes. 

The prospective emotions are enumerated to the amount of 
ten, and given in the following order. First, our desire of 
continued existence, without. any immediate regard to the 
pleasure which it may yield. Secondly, our desire of plea- 
sure considered directly as mere pleasure. Thirdly, our de- 
sire of action. Fourthly, our desire of society. Fifthly, our 
desire of knowledge. Sixthly, our desire of power,—direct, 
as in ambition; or indirect, as in avarice. Seventhly, our 
desire of the affection or esteem of those around us. Eighthly, 
our desire of glory. Ninthly, our desire of the happiness of 
others,—and 'T enthly, our desire of the unhappiness of those 
whom we hate. 

The objections to Dr. Brown’s arrangement, which we 
have stated above, are here at once confirmed and ilastrated. 
‘lhe love of society, for example, whence springs it ; from the 
Henevolent, or from the selfish principle? And why should 
such a desire be ranked among the prospective emotions? 
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Why, too, is the desire of action classed among the prospec- 
tive’ Or the desire of affection and esteem ?: There is not, in 
fact, any better reason for this classilication than there is for 
calling anger a retrospective emotion, as he does in a 
former section. The principle is bad ; and the system founded 
upon it is jarring and inconsistent. We have said, however, 
that this portion of the book is well written ; and certainly, if 
viewed without any reference to a scientific arrangement, it 
deserves a still higher degree of approbation, ‘The following 
observations on hope are very pleasing, and of a good spirit. 


** As soon as we have learned what is agreeable, it delights us 
with the prospect of attaining it ; as soon as we have lost it, it de- 
lights us with the prospect of its return. It is our flatterer and com- 
forter in boyhood ; it is our flatterer and comforter in years which 
need still more to be flattered and comforted. What it promises, in- 
deed, is different in these different years ; but the kindness and irre- 
sistible persuasion with which it makes the promise are still the 
same ; and while we laugh in advanced age, at the easy confidence 
of our youth in wishes which seem incapable of deceiving us now, 
we are still, as to other objects of desire, the same credulous conti- 
ding beings whom it was then so easy to make happy. Nor is it 
only over terrestrial things that it diffuses its delightful radiance. The 
power which attends us with consolation, and with more than con- 
solation, though the anxieties and labours of our life, does not de- 
sert us at the close of that life which it has blessed or consoled. It 
is present with us at our last moment. We look to scenes which are 
opening on us above, and we look to those around us, with an 
expectation still stronger than the strongest hope, that, in the world 
which we are about to enter, we shall not only have remembrances of 
what we loved and revered on earth, but that the friendships from 
which it is so painful to part, even in parting to Heaven, will be re- 
stored to us there, to unite us again in affection more ardent, be- 
cause unmingled with the anxieties of other cares, and in still purer 
adoration of that Great Being, whose perfections, as far as they were 
then dimly scen by us, it was our delight to contemplate together 
on earth, when it was only on earth we could trace them, but on 
that earth which seemed holier, and lovelier, and more divine when 
thus joined in our thought with the excellence that made it.” 


There is much ingenuity, and, we are inclined to think, 
some truth also in the speculation where the author attempts te 
account for the passion ofavarice, from the pain which attends 
giving away rather than from the pleasure of holding, or even 
the anticipation of future enjoyment. The common theory ex- 
plains the value attached by the miser to the mere symbol of 
enjoyment, by assuming that by the general laws of assvcia- 
tion, the symbol in time becomes representative of the enjoy- 
ment itself, and hence fills up the vacuity which it formerly 
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created. Dr. Brown thinks, however, that the passion of the 
miser depends less on this pleasing association of enjoyment, 
than on the painful feeling of regret: and this principle, we 
grant, seems to explain some facts which otherwise are abso- 
lutely inexplicable. 


“‘ Nothing is more truly remarkable, for example, than the dis- 
proportionate vexation of the miser at losses of very different 
amount. The loss of a guinea, or even of a shilling, gives him fre- 
quently the same uneasiness as the loss of a thousand guineas ; and 
he who would not give away a guinea without the most compunc- 
tious terror, has sometimes been known to give away one thousand, 
perhaps with less difficulty, certainly with less appearance of 
anxiety, than if it had been a much smaller sum. The reason of 
this apparent disproportion, I conceive to be that the feeling of 
regret which I regard as the predominant feeling in the complex 
associations of the miser, has been more frequently attached to the 
loss of a smaller sum, such as that which is given away in common 
purchases, and.arises therefore more readily to the mind, merely 
because it has been more frequently associated. A guinea has been 
regretted a thousand times—a thousand guineas have perhaps 
never once been regretted, because they have never been given 
away before. A large sum may indeed be analysed into its 
constituent parts, with the conception of the loss of which, the 
painful regret might be supposed to arise as before; but this 
analytic reduction requires an operation of thought, which takes 
place less readily than the simple suggestion of feelings, attached by 
frequent recurrence to the petty loss itself. So much of avarice, 
at least of what appears most ridiculous and sordid in avarice, 
consists in the pitiful saving of a few shillings of those small sums 
which occur to the demand of every hour, and admit therefore of 
being most frequently combined with regret in some stronger or 
slighter degree that it has been said with great truth, that a very 
few pounds in the year, laid out as other people would lay them out, 
would save almost any man from being counted a miser.” 


There is without doubt no slight tinge of paradox in this 
hypothethis of Dr. Brown’s ; but a miser is so paradoxical a 
being, and presents habits and qualities which are so truly 
snanntennlls upon all rational principles, that one may be 
fairly allowed to shoot an arrow at a venture, upon the mere 
chance of hitting his case. 

‘The Lectures on the “ practical virtues,” are, generally 
speaking, sound in principle, and eloquently written. We 
cannot, however, agree with Dr. Brown as to the ground and 
standard of morality which he has laboured to establish. In 
his estimation, an action is virtuous or the contrary, just be- 
cause we think so; and no other reason can be assigned why 
men approve the one and condemn the other, than that they 
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are formed by nature to approve virtue and detest vice. “ It 
appears to us, virtue, obligation, merit—because the very 
contemplation of the action excites in us a certain feeling of 
vivid approval. It is this irresistible approveableness, if I 
may use such a word to express briefly the relation of certain 
actions to the emotion that is instantly excited by them, which 
constitutes to us whe consider the action, the virtue of the 
action itself, the merit of him who performed it, the moral 
obligation on him to have performed it.” 

It is unquestionably a singular and not a very safe doctrine, 
to make the feeling of approbation in one man’s mind the 
ground and measure of virtue, merit, and moral obligation to 
any other man: and we may venture to assert had such been 
the prevailing or favourite opinion among the wrfters of the 
present day, Dr. Brown would have been the first to expose 
its absurdity, and the defective analysis (to use his own 
phrase) upon which it rests. Is it not perfectly clear, that 
when we say an action is praiseworthy, or that it merits re- 
probation, we pronounce a moral judgment as well as enter- 
tain an emotion? Good and evil are terms which imply a re- 
lation to creatures who are capable of being benefited and of 
being injured ; and we have ever been of opinion that it is on 
the perception of the tendency which actions have to promote 
the one or the other of these ends, that their moral quality 
resis ; and that this tendency, taken in connection with the 
purpose of the agent, determines the merit or demerit which 
attaches to his character. ‘The reader does not require to be 
informed that the opinions of philosophers may be divided into 
two classes, according as they think with Lord Shaftesbury 
and Dr. Hutcheson, who ascribe our moral decisions to a 
sense; or with Mr. Locke and his followers, who account for 
our judgments in matters of virtue and vice on the same 
principle which explains all our other judgments, and deter- 
mination, in business, in science, and in the arts. 

From observing that mankind instantly, and without the 
slightest deliberation or doubt, pronounce an action virtuous, 
and are ready to bestow their applause upon the agent; and 
that with the same apparent absence of thought or hesitation 
they perceive and condemn what is vicious, Dr. Hutcheson 
allowed himself to conclude that we are guided in these deci- 
sions, not by the ordinary faculties of the understanding, but by 
a peculiar endowment, to which, from the analogy of its ope- 
rations to those of the bodily senses, he gave, as we have just 
remarked, thename of the moral sense. It appeared to this phi- 
losopher, that reason was much too slow in its determinations 
to answer the purposes or explain the movements of this infal- 
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lible sentiment, or, as Dr. Brown calls it, this irresistible ap- 
proveableness ; on which account chiefly was he induced to re- 
gard the principle in question, as a distinct, original, and alti- 
mate part of our constitution—as a kind of auxiliary to the 
understanding, and, in particular, as a sure guide in all cases 
of rightand wrong. By a similar process of reasoning, this 
enlightened and amiable writer was led to the same conclu- 
sion, in regard to our perceptions of beauty, sublimity, order, 
proportion, harmony, and all the other qualities belonging to 
objec ts of taste, whether in nature or in art. The emotion, 
arising from the contemplation of the beautiful, was regarded 
as a fact strictly inexplicable, and only to be reduced into the 
wonderful constitution which God has given us; and in his 
system of the human mind, accordingly, there are besides the 
five senses properly so called, a number of internal or reflex 
senses, taking their specific names from the several qualities 
upon which they are exercised; and among others the one to 
which our attention is more immediate ly directed, the moral 
sense. Wewill not tire the patience of the reader, by pointing 
out the objections to this doctrine urged by very able writers, 
and chiefly by Dr. Adam Smith, Price, and Cogan. Suflice 
it to observe, that the uniformity of sentiment among mankind, 
upon which Dr. Brown lays so much stress, will not be found 
so universal as to warrant the ascribing of it to an innate prin- 
ciple corresponding to a sense. Nothing is for exainple more 
common than for different persons, placed too in circumstances 
very much alike, to form the most different opinions, and to 
entertain the most different sentiments in regard to the very 
sume action, One will regard as a proof of cowardice the 
precautions which another will applaud as highly prudential. 
One will deem an action to be courageous and heroic, which 
another will censure as rash, and bordering on insanity. One 
will condemn as an unpardonable cruelty that which the 
judgment of another will approve as an indispensible act of 
justice. Differences and mistakes like these, it has been 
remarked, have never been imputed to our corporeal organs, 
when in asound and healthy state. ‘There is no individual, 
whose organization is complete, who will maintain that green 
is red, or that sweet is bitter. ‘The doctrine, therefore, of a 
moral sense, having no support from a just analysis, or from 
an enlightened observation of facts, has been very generally 
and very properly rejected by philosophers. Dr. Brown, even, 
who has revived the principle, rejects the name. He disap- 
proves of the phrase moral sense ; but his irresistible approve- 
ableness, notwithstanding, means the very same thing, and 
supported by the very same arguments. 
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We would not have dwelt so long on this point, could we 
regard it as a matter of indifference whether we ascribe our 
moral determinations to an implanted sense, or to the under- 
standing ; that is, in the language of Dr. Price, whether virtue 
is a thing to be felt, or understood. If moral sentiments are 
to be regarded in precisely the same light as the sensations 
produced in us by the presence of external objects, it must 
follow that every thing is right which a man feels to be right; 
and that no individual will need any other voucher for the 
wisdom and equity of his conduct, than that he is himself in- 
wardly satisfied with what he has done, or intends to do, 'The 
standard of religion and morals will in this way be reduced toa 
mere instinctive impression, and exposed to all the caprice of 
fashion, and variety of temper, which may happen to charac- 
terize society or individuals. If there is to be no appeal to 
reason and motives—no enquiry into the grounds of approba- 
tion and blame, of preference and rejection, no considera- 
tions as to why and wherefore—it is clear, that neither faith nor 
practice can long remain on a stable foundation ; and that the 
ceremonies of the Brahman, cruel and absurd as they may be, 
must be placed on an equal footing with the charity and 
mercy of enlightened Christians. 

We take leave of this book, Clever as it is in many parts, 
with a heavy impression of fatigue and weariness. ‘The ob- 
scurity and vagueness which prevail in the metaphysical por- 
tion of it, make an incessant demand upon the attention, which, 
we regret to say, is seldom repaid by either instruction or 
amusement. The author's affectation, too, and continual 
straining after new relations and refined analysis; and, above 
all, his wide departure from the accustomed language and 
arrangements of former writers, have disgusted us not a little. 
Dr. Brown will be remembered as an ingenious, an active, 
and, as we have heard, an amiable person in private life; but 
his work will never attain to a place among those archives of 
mental philosophy and moral science, which men read with 
delight theinbelves, and hand down to their posterity to be 
read in other days. 


' ; 


Art. V. Sermons, by the late very Rev. Isaae Milner, D.D. 
F.R.S. & F.A.S. Dean of Carlisle; President of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, and Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics in that University. 2 Vols. 8vo. Price ll. 1s. 
Cadell. 1820. 


THERE are few powers Whith require to be exercised with 
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greater delicacy and discretion, than that possessed by the 
executors of a literary man over the contents of his port- 
foliv. If indeed he has entrusted to their fidelity the disposal 
of manuscripts, evidently intended and prepared for the press, 
their duty is obvious and easy. They have then only to con- 
sider, whether the circumstances which induced him to with- 
hold his labours from the public during his life, should still 
operate to their suppression: and if not, unless their contents 
are likely to be injurious to the welfare of society, or to the 
peace of individuals, the very state of preparation in which 
they are left will authorize, if it does not require, their pub- 
lication. But, should they be unfinished or imperfect; should 
there be reason to suppose that their author would not him- 
self have submitted them to the eye of the public, at least in 
their present form and condition; there are few instances in 
which surviving relatives or executors can be justified in pro- 
ducing them. And the motives which, in some cases, have 
led to such a decision, can only be considered as adding to the 
culpability which attaches to the violation of a sacred trust. 
It is natural, we allow, that the friends of a deceased author 
should regard with partial affection every effort of his mind; 
and it would be ungenerous to condemn the zeal which see ks 
to benefit the world by publishing the relics of his genius or 
his labours. But posthumous publications cannot always be 
attributed to feelings so excusable. The reputation of the 
dead has sometimes been sacrificed to the interest of the 
living: a paltry advantage has been made of the laudable 
anxiety felt by the public, to profit by all the stores which 
years of literary industry have enabled a learned man to accu- 
mulate ; and the very scraps and sweepings of his study, 
rescued from the flames to which a more disinterested feeling 
of respect or friendship would have consigned them, have 
been suffered to bear testimony against him, that all his mo- 
ments were not those of inspiration; nor his efforts always 
commensurate with the greatness of his merited reputation. 
The publication of the volumes before us, is to be ascribed 
to a different, but surely not to a more excusable motive: 
the avowed object of their editor is to serve the interests of 
a party, by representing the late Dean of Carlisle as one of 
its strenuous adherents. He does not conceal his own con- 
viction, that the Sermons he has selected will not add to the 
literary reputation of their author. He is fully aware, that they 
were none of them prepared by him for publication. He de- 
tects in them an obvious carelessness of style, and evident 
marks of hasty composition; and yet, in his blind zeal to 


serve “ that body of the Clergy which is called Evangelical,” 
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by enrolling the name of Dr. Milner among those who have 
“maintained the doctrines which distinguish this part of the 
community,” he rudely levies contributions upon his manu- 
scripts, forgetful alike of what was due to the sharabaer of the 
deceased, and to the Church and University in which he held 
so distinguished a station. It is unfortunately notorious, that 
a body of the Clergy have, to a certain degree, separated 
themselves from the rest of their brethren; and have as- 


sumed, if not exclusively, at least par excellence the title of 


“Preachers of the Gospel.” The editor asserts, that the 
Dean of Carlisle is well known to have been a supporter of 
that body. It may be so; we are ourselves possessed of no 
means of refuting or confirming his testimony, and we must 
leave it as we find it. Nor shall we now inquire, how far it 
became a Dignitary of the Church of England to connect him- 
self with a party within her bosom. This we shall leave those 
to determine, who, to serve that party, have thus publicly 
connected the name of the deceased Dean with its interests 
and its peculiarities. Assuming the fact to be as it is stated ; 
and admitting, for the sake of argument, that the editor is 
able to justify the preference which he asserts that Dr. Milner 
exhibited ; we are at a loss to discover how the cause of the 
evangelical party can be advanced by the publication before 
us; or in what manner it will contribute to ‘ enroll his name 
among those who have ably and successfully maintained the 
doctrines which distinguish this part of the community.” Hf 
we understand the editor aright, such was the especial object 
which he had in view, when he determined to print this se- 
lection from the late Dean’s manuscript Sermons. 


“ There have not,” he says, ** been wanting men ready to assert, 
that pure and vital godliness has not ranked among its advocates 
many who have been distinguished for the strength of their minds, 
and their intellectual superiority. It seems therefore desirable, 
when a bright instance occurs to the contrary, that his religious 
sentiments should be handed down to posterity.’’ Preface, p. 1. 


We presume that, by ‘‘ the advocates of pure and vital 
godliness,” the editor means those whom he immediately after 
designates as ** the Clergy called Evangelical ;” for this pha- 
risaical assumption of superiority is the very mark of the 
party: and it 1s doubtless true that oon i of mind and su- 
periority of intellect have not been considered as its general 
characteristics. On this account it will not be thought sur- 
prising, that a zealous partizan of this portion of the Clergy 
should be anxious to reckon any man of literary character 
among its adherents; and we readily allow that, in this par- 
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ticular, the late Dean of Carlisle had attained a name which 
it might be desirable to enlist as a shining exception to ge. 
neral mediocrity of talent. But, as in the opinion of the 
editor himself, these Sermons “‘ will not add to his reputation 
as a writer;” we do not understand how they are to prove, 
that an Evangelical Clergyman may be possessed of a strong 
mind and a superior intellect. In many of them, we are told, 
that ‘‘ there is an obvious carelessness of style, and there may 
be discovered evident marks of hasty composition:” the Dean 
of Carlisle does not appear in them as ‘‘ the profound logician, 
or the able mathematician ;” nor do they contain any “ nice 
disquisitions on controversial points in divinity :” how then 
are they to furnish evidence in support of the position which 
the editor is so anxious to establish. and to furnish a bright 
example of intellectual superiority? So obvious indeed do 
the literary'defects of these Sermons appear to the editor, that 
he occupies a considerable portion of his short preface in apo- 
logizing for them. The Dean, we are told, ‘‘ was always 
more bent on things than words ;’—*“‘ his grand object was to 
administer to the spiritual necessities of his hearers ;” and his 
discourses ‘‘ were chiefly of a practical nature, and addressed 
to the hearts and consciences of his audience.” ‘These are 
doubtless valuable qualities; and Sermons so composed will 
be more generally useful than the most skilful disquisitions on 
controversial questions, or the most acute defence of the pe- 
culiar tenets of Calvin or Arminius. But, we trust that it is 
not very uncommon to hear such Sermons from the pulpits of 
the Church of England; not from those only which are occu- 
pied by ‘‘ the Clergy who are called Evangelical ;” but those 
also which are yet retained by preachers who, like the Dean 
of Carlisle, being bent on things rather than words, are more 
careful to perform the work of an Evangelist, than to arrogate 
to themselves an exclusive claim to the title. We are at a 
loss then to know how the publication of such Sermons as 
these, with all the imperfections inseparable from careless 
and hasty composition religiously retained, can raise the lite- 
rary character of that body of men, to whom we are to sup- 
pose that Dr. Milner was attached. The same extraordinary 
want of judgment which has induced the editor to hazard the 
reputation of Dr. Milner as an anthor, by bringing forward 
his crude, hasty, and inaccurale compositions, as proofs that 
he had “ ably and successfully maintained” the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Evangelical Clergy ; has directed him in the per- 
formance of that duty, which, as editor of a posthumous 
work, le bad voluntarily undertaken, 
He found the Sermons imperfect, and evidently not pre- 
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pared for publication: they were hastily and carelessly com- 
posed, inaccurate in style and in quotation: yet he has 
*¢ judged it advisable to lay them before the public in nearly 
the same state in which they were written.” In other words, 
he has not ventured to correct even a verbal or grammatical 
error, or to restore the true reading of a text of Scripture ; 
and he seems to have imagined, that his task was completed 
when he had transmitted to the publisher a sufficient quantity 
of copy to form two decent octavos, and had superintended 
the correction of the sheets as they passed through the press. 
He has not informed us by what rules he was governed in the 
selection of these Discourses ; but as he seems to have been 
capable of detecting inaccuracies of style, though unwilling 
to amend them, we presume that he has so far consulted the 
author's reputation as to make choice of the least inaccurate 
and careless of his compositions. But, in the arrangement 
of those which he has chosen, he has clearly adhered to no 
rule whatever: they are thrown together with as little method 
as they seem to have been written; and the quantum series 
juncturaque pollet of the Roman poet, seems to have been a 
canon equally disregarded by the author and his editor. If, 
in contempt of the well-known adage, that no man is a hero 
to his valet, this zealous advocate of the Evangelical Clergy 
thought that their interests would be served by exhibiting the 
deceased Dean of Carlisle to the prying gaze of the public in 
his night-gown and slippers, at least it became him to take 
care that the dishabille should be decently disposed : if he did 
not deem it necessary to deck him in the imposing costume of 
his dignified station, he should have concealed the rents and 
patches of his ordinary attire. He might have dispensed with 
the pomp of literary preparation, without making a parade of 
negligence and inaccuracy. ‘The public might not have ex- 
pected to trace the profound logician, or the able mathema- 
tician, in the popular discourses even of the Lucasian Pro- 
fessor and President of Queen’s College; but they will be 
disappointed when they find, that such a personage was 
careless of grammar, as well as logic ; that he suffered his 
thoughts to flow at random, bewildering himself and his 
hearers, without attention even to the commonest rules of ar- 
rangement, by which the chain of reasoning is preserved, 
and useful conclusions are deduced from premises carefully 
and accurately stated. 

We have felt it our duty thus to speak without reserve of 
a publication, which, in its present shape, is injurious to the 
reputation of the dead, as well as an insult to the judgment, 
and a fraud on the expectations of the living. We doubt 
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not that Dr. Milner, if he had been so inclined, might have 
left behind him materials for many volumes of Sermons, which 
would not have detracted from his character as a scholar and 
adivine. But, as he purposely abstained from so doing, we 
conceive that the common feelings of delicacy, and a due 
respect for the memory of a distinguished personage, should 
have deterred those on whom the care of his manuscripts 
devolved, from exposing such unfinished productions as these 
to the sneer of the scoffer, or the censure of the malevolent, 
Or, if the suggestions of party zeal were suffered to silence 
the feelings of personal regard ; policy should have dictated 
the necessity of carefully editing papers, which had_ not 
yassed under the revision of their author. They should have 
sete purified from grammatical errors, and defective quota- 
tion; and they should have been so selected and arranged, 
as at once to exhibit the powers of the author in a manner 
most creditable to himself, and most advantageous to his 
readers. All these obvious duties have been neglected ; and, 
in justice to Dr. Milner’s fame as a writer; as well as to 
those, who might otherwise be induced by the celebrity 
which he had obtained, to possess themselves of these yo- 
lumes, we have conceived it right thus to warn them, that 
they are not invited to sit down to a literary banquet pre- 
pared by the skill of a Dean, a President, and a Professor ; 
but to mortify their appetites with the crumbs which have 
fallen from a rich man’s table, served up a/a hotch-potch, by 
some underling of the kitchen. 

The editor, having, on the part of his author, surrendered 
all pretensions to those characteristics, which the Sermons 
of a Divine who bore so high a rank in our Church, and filled 
so responsible an oflice in one of our Universities, might be 
supposed to possess ; having taught us, that we must not look 
into them for specimens of style, for controversial disquisition, 
or close and powerful reasoning ; comforts us with a hope, 
that, “in the more important properties of a Sermon,” in 
‘*soundness of doctrine, and in an affectionate earnestness 
and zeal for the edification of his hearers,” they will ‘ not be 
found defective.” 

The latter property they certainly appear to possess. It 
seems indeed to be their chief recommendation: it is that 
which perhaps contributed principally to their effect when 
delivered from the pulpit; and which, if any thing can, will 
redeem them from the neglect, to which their various defici- 
encies might otherwise speedily consign them. Of their doc- 
trine we have one general remark to make ; that those who 
may expect to find in these Discourses any decided expres- 
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sion of adherence to the peculiarities of the Evangelical 
School, any vigorous effort to maintain the opinions which 
distinguish its disciples, will be somewhat disappointed. 

We can perceive indeed, that the Dean was partial to a 
phraseology, in which this class of Divines have been sup- 
posed peculiarly prone to indulge; and that there are certain 
favourite topicks of exhortation, into which he soon falls, 
whatever may be the subject that he has undertaken to dis- 
cuss: and hence the reader who peruses several of tiese 
Sermons in connection with each other, may find in-them a 
wear!some sameness both of thought and expression, which 
may not have been perceptible to their hearers. ‘These may 
perhaps be the marks, by which the Editor has recoguized the 
Dean's predilections: but, in other respects, if he imagined 
that by rescuing these Discourses from the oblivion to which 
they had been doomed by their author, he was giving weight 
and authority to the tenets of any. party in the Church ; 
if he conceived that he was thus advancing ‘ the sacred 
cause,” as he is pleased to term it, of these monopolizers of 
Evangelical Preaching ; to use a favourite phrase of his 
author, he has ‘‘ missed hisaim.” Whatever might be the 
private opinions of the Dean, and of these we protess to 
know nothing, he has not chosen to stand forth as the pro- 
fessed advocate of a party; we have not found him devoting 
any one of his discourses to the studied illustration or defence 
of the peculiar dogmas of the Evangelical sect: and though, 
when aided by the clue which the sagacity of his editor has 
furnished, we may perhaps sometimes discover the footsteps 
of the Dean within the contracted limits of this petty in- 
closure; we have not detected in the volumes a single argu- 
ment to prove, that such an inclosure ought to have been 
raised; or that those who have attempted to fence them- 
selves within it, had any exclusive property in the wholesome 
productions of the soil. Inasmuch as these Sermons may 
be calculated to advance the cause of practical godliness, we 
trust that they will be considered to bear the impress of the 
Church of Eng!and herself, not of any separate portion of 
her Clergy and if, in any instances, the preacher has dwelt 
upon some particular doctrines, with what may perhaps be 
deemed toe exclusive a fondness ; or indulged in a warmth 
of expression which enthusiasm may misinterpret ; such ble- 
mishes may co-operate with the general defects of haste and 
carelessness to which the editor pleads guilty, in depreciating 
the character, and lessening the utility of the volumes; but 
they will add no strength to the cause of any party. Ina 
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word, all that is good in these Sermons belongs to the Dean, 
in common with every well-instructed and orthodox Clergy- 
man of the Established Church: all that is incorrect, or 
careless, or inaccurate, reflects disgrace upon his editor: and 
all that is tautologous, or overstrained, or tending to enthu- 
siasm, if any such passages may be found, we will readily 
ascribe to the pernicious influence of that party feeling, by 
which he has been represented as actuated; an influence 
which, as our critical experience has shewn us, 1s fully capa- 
ble of producing these, and still more injurious eflects, 

The volumes contain twenty-six Sermons ; the greater part 
of which appear to have been preached before popular audi- 
ences, and to have been written with great rapidity. ‘They 
are, in general, entirely devoid of arrangement: seldom in- 
tended to elucidate any selected passage in Scripture; or to 
establish any one doctrine of our holy religion; but contain- 
ing the desultory etlusions of a fervent mind, bent upon 
awakening the feelings, and interesting the heart. ‘The 
necessity of an implicit reliance upon the mediatorial offering 
of Christ, and the assistances of the Holy Spirit; of culti- 
vating a renewed mind; of renouncing the world, its 
opinions, and its habits; of cherishing heavenly affections, 
and persevering in practical holiness, are the topicks on 
which the Dean delights to dwell. On these he expatiates 
with great warmth and earnestness: and, whatever may be 
the text prefixed to his Discourses, he soon deviates from 
the train of thought into which it seemed propeyly to lead, 
and from the duty which at the commencement of his sermon 
he seemed to be about to enforce, into these general subjects 
of exhortation. Here, and here alone he is. at home. 
While fettered by his text to any particular subject, he 
labours as one under an uneasy restraint; but, when once he 
has thrown off these shackles, and feels himself upon his 
favourite ground, then his imagination appears to resume its 
vigour; his words flow almost without an effort; and he is 
unable to impose a check upon his discursive propensities. 

Hence the Sermons are many of them inordinately long ; for 
the necessity of compression seems never to have entered 
into the author’s mind: he wrote on as long as he had time 
or inclination, without any. fixed purpose, or determinate 
object in his view ; and his compositions bear a much nearer 
resemblance to the rambling declamation of a fluent extem- 
poraneous speaker, than to the premeditated discourses of a 
cultivated and well regulated mind. 

Having thus endeavoured to give our readers some gene- 


ral description of the bill of fare which the editor has pro- 
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vided for them; we shall produce a few specimens from 
different parts of the volames, which may fairly shew the 
general style of Dr. Milner’s pulpit oratory, and the opinions 
which he has expressed on some important points of Chris- 
tian faith and practice. 

The first Sermon was preached before the University of 
Cambridge, on the 30th of January, 1807. The text is 
taken from Isaiah xxvi. 8. In the way of thy judgments 
O Lord have we waited for thee: and, after some general 
observations on the dangerous influence of prosperity upon 
the human heart, and the benefits resulting from calamity, 
especially upon the conduct of nations, which are thus often 
called to a sense of their prevailing sins, and taught by the 
judgments of God to learn righteousness; the preacher 
directs his attention to the examples which may be produced 
from our own national history of the trath of these positions ; 
and after dwelling at considerable length, upon the signal 
instances of divine favour which that history records, more 
particularly in the progress and final success of the Refor- 
mation, he draws a strong picture of the decay of morals and 
religion, and urges the necessity of speedy and effectual 
amendment. 

His subject led him to expatiate, not only upon the errors 
and abominations of the Romish Church, but upon the use 
she has invariably made of power, when allowed to possess it 
in this country; and on. the dark and dangerous projects in 
which she has engaged for its recovery, since the period 
when Protestant vigilance and wisdom first wrested it from 
her grasp. On these topicks the Dean has expressed him- 
self with great force of language; and at the present time, 
when that vigilance seems to have relaxed, which once was 
feelingly alive to every encroachment of popish ambition ; 
when the experience of our ancestors has lost in some mea- 
sure its wholesome influence over our minds ; and any dis- 
position to adhere to those measures of caution and defence 
which their wisdom devised, is scoffed at, as the prejudice of 
a bigoted mind; it will be well to consider, what such a 
man as Dr. Milner, himself the historian of the Church, 
thought of the views, and principles, and conduct of those, 
to whom we are now urged to concede the boon of political 
influence and power. 

We are not fond of angry debate, or acrimonious lan- 
guage: on no subject can it be beneficially employed ; and it 
is never so inappropriate, or so unseemly, as when questions 
involving the interests of religion are at stake. But, surely 
We are not to conceal from ourselves, or others, the true cha- 
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brought forward, or error will prevail: we have no faith in 
* the silent argument of the Bible Society,” on which some 
of our contemporaries seem so contidently to rely: we 
know that Bible Societies, and every other institution for 
the promotion of religious truth, whether built upon the rock 
of the Church of England, or on the sandy foundation of 
mutual compromise, would soon fade and die under the 
shadow of Romish dominion; and therefore we shall not 
cease to lift up our voices in behalf of the Constitution in 
Church and State, as now by law established, until that au- 
spicious day arrive, when the nation as with one voice, 
through the medium of her lawful authorities, shall silence for 
ever the importunity of these yearly claimants, by a decided 
declaration that the fundamental laws of this Protestant 
Empire shall not be changed. It is with pleasure therefore 
that we insert the following passages from the Sermon now 
before us: because we think that, if ever the circumstances 
of the times required a strong appeal to be made to the 
minds of Protestants upon a subject of such vital import- 


ance, the present moment will justify equal earnestness of 
language. 


“‘ It has been said, with a positiveness and a confidence which 
on a practical subject of the very. last importance, | think nothin 
bul the best information could authorise, that ‘ to suppose the Ro- 
man Catholics of the present time to entertain the dangerous sen- 
timents of their ancestors, were to believe old wives’ fables.’ 

“ ‘The controversy in this matter may, I believe, be reduced 

within a very little compass. I say nothing of the follies, I confine 
mysclf altogether to the dangers of Popery. ‘The Romanists main- 
tain not only the Pope of Rome’s supremacy, but also his dis- 
pensing power ; and their clergy are sworn to do their utmost to ex- 
tirpate heresy. Therefore, to effect their purposes, say what they 
will, do what they will, or take whatever oaths they may, the Pope 
and his substitutes, at any convenient moment, can in any one 
instant dissolve in the minds of such men every human obligation 
which the heart of man can conceive. In fact, it is well known that 
one of the conspirators in the business of the fifth of November, 
who escaped the hand of justice here, met with both commenda- 
tion and reward at Rome; nor can it be doubted but that, if their 
plot had succeeded, that memorable day would have been marked 
in Popish calendars as glorious and triumphant, as it is now in 
the Protestant for a day of Divine interposition and deliverance. 

‘** Such are the systematic doctrines and practices which render 
it unsafe for Protestant governments to trust any material power 
in the hands of the Romanists. 

‘** But, then, it is here said, ‘ these representations, at the pre- 
tent day, are absolutely fabulous, and altogether unworthy of the 
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notice of wise men.’ The answer is, if this indeed be so, if the ob- 
jectionable doctrines of the Romanists have really terminated their 
disgraceful existence, every true Protestant will rejoice in the event 
of such a revolution, and be heartily disposed to allow them the 
utmost licence of rational toleration. He will, however, expect to 
have better proof of their sincerity than the mere declarations, or 
even the signatures, of a few interested members of that commu- 
nion, collected at suspicious moments and to serve particular pur- 
poses. You know, that no people on earth are more completely 
under the dominion of their clergy, than the congregations of the 
Roman Catholics ; and you know also, that their clergy, as a body, 
have not relaxed or amended in any one syllable of their ancient 
most atrocious and detestable doctrines. And is it not, therefore, 
with a fearful astonishment that you hear it gravely affirmed in 
Parliament, that all the peculiarly odious, offensive, and danger- 
ous parts of the Romish religion have long since been done 


away?’ Vol. I. P. 33. 


The language which has been reported to have been lately 
used ‘within the walls of parliament, would not have dimi- 
nished this feeling of surprise and dismay. The late Dean of 
Carlisle was astonished to hear it asserted, that the Romish 
religion was changed, and all its dangerous qualities removed. 
But we have heard the well-grounded apprehensions of Pro- 
testants scoffed at as mere idle prejudices, which were not to 
weigh as a feather in the scale against the feelings of the 
Roman Catholics. And we have grieved to find the question 
argued by the advocates of the Protestant faith, on ground 
narrowed by a vain attempt to conciliate the favour of their 
opponents, until it was wholly insufficient to support the 
sacred cause of truth. We enter fully into the feelings of 
Dr. Milner when he says, 


‘* T own it is with pain and awful forebodings of consequences, that 
I have observed some of our wisest and most enlightened statesmen 
appear to entertain such sentiments of the present state of the 
Roman Catholic religion, as to me are wholly unaccountable, 
except on the hypothesis either of almost a total ignorance ot 
both the religious and political parts of the Papal system ; or, cer- 
tainly, of an irreverent contempt and carelessness respecting the 
one, and a dangerous misconception of the other.’”’ P. 30. 


Whatever may be the cause, the fact that such sentimeats 
are entertained is unhappily notorious. They are now much 
more unequivocally avowed, than they were when the Dean 
thus referred to them. And, unless some speedy and vigor- 
ous efforts are made to restore a more just tone of thinking 
on these momentous subjects; and to convince those, to 
whose care the destinies of the State are committed, that 
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‘* Popery continues substantially the same thing it ever was ;” 
that ‘‘ the Romish Clergy, as a body, have not relaxed or 
amended in any one syllable of their ancient most atrocious 
and detestable doctrines ;” and that ‘‘ no people on earth are 
more completely under the dominion of their clergy, than the 
congregations of the Roman Catholics ;’—unless these im- 
portant truths be plainly and forcibly stated ; and the mass of 
evidence by which they may be supported, be laid before the 
public in a clear and convincing shape; that which has 
hitherto been withheld, will at length be wrested from us by 
the persevering importunity of their advocates; and the 
treasure of security, which the wisdom of a century has ac- 
cumulated, will be wasted in an hour*. 

The following extract from the fourth Sermon, the subject 
of which is the nature of Christian holiness, and the methods 
by which it is to be attained, will afford a fair specimen of 
Dr. Milner’s general style, and will at the same time set 
forth his unwillingness to make controverted and unessential 
points the subject of his pulpit exhortations. 


“* You are my witnesses, that, though for many years past both 
the pulpit and the press have teemed with controversial discussions, 
respecting Calvinism and Calvinistic tenets, ye have never heard 
from me, during a period of twenty years’ experience, one single 
word on those contentious and difficult subjects. The honest 
reason is, I have never yet seen cause to think that I could intro- 
duce those subjects into the pulpit with profit to the one thing 
needful, the grand concern of the soul’s salvation. Nay, I go 
further than this ; | am convinced that the giving of much time and 
thought to such subjects not only does no good, but is even in- 
jurious to congregations in general. They not only perplex and 
harass the minds of persons in many instances, but tend also to 
draw the attention, in almost all instances, from considerations 
that are absolutely essential to a rise and progress of true religion 
in the soul: and I will venture to affirm positively, from the ex- 
perience which I have myself had of religious characters, that the 
more thoroughly a man is in earnest in seeking the road to heaven, 
the less anxiety he will have about controversial disputes and con- 
tentions; and, on the contrary (as might be expected,) the more 
he suffers his mind to dwell on the mysterious and intricate ques- 
tions which such topics introduce, and the more embarrassed his 
mind becomes concerning their consequences, the less will he be 


_— 





* Since writing this, the wisdom of one house of parliament has relieved us 
from the pressure of immediate danger; we are told, however, that it is only 
putting off the hour ; for that the concessivns which are now refused are ouly de- 
layed. We know not how this may be; but we trust that the friends to our 
Constitution in Church and State, will not be deterred from their duty by this im- 
dolent persuasion, that no opposition will ultimately avail. 
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disposed to attend to his own personal improvement in practical 
religicn. Hence, in cascs where the thoughts are greatly occu- 
pied and hampered with Calvinistical difficulties, a thing that has 
often happened, the very best advice in the world is to aim at 
filling the mind with more profitable considerations. Cease to 
puzzle yourself concerning the foreknowledge of God, and all the 
metaphysical subtilties connected with the consideration of that 
wondertul attribute, and study your Bible according to its plain, 
simple, grammatical meaning; and be only anxious to find ix 
yoursc/f, on a strict examination, those evidences which mark the 
character of a disciple of Christ ; and if you are deficient in these, 
never rest till you find you are obtaining them. By a little labour 
in this way of scriptural wisdom, you will do more for yourself than 
by years of fruitless toil in the Calvinistic labyrinth. 

Moreover, brethren, a taste for dispute and controversy in re- 
ligion, is the most mischievous thing in the world. ‘The acuter 
man defeats his adversary, acquires a little perverted knowledge of 
the Bible, and he quotes passages for the purpose of victory. 
Whether right or wrong in the part he espouses, his good temper 
is sure to suffer loss—he is disgusted if conquered, and he becomes 
proud and ostentatious if he gain the victory; and at any rate he 
is apt to fancy that he has been studying religion. 1 have now 
ti'st mentioned this subject after twenty years’ silence, and for the 
purpose of shewing you that the great stress in religion is not to 
be placed there. You may be either a warm Calvinist, or a warm 
Anti Calvinist, and yet have no true religion in your frame. ‘The 
doctrines of grace—the doctrines of salvation by Jesus Christ our 
J.ord—do not depend on nice theoretical speculations. But, mark 
me, my beloved brethren! they dv depend, they very much depend, 
on that important distinction which we have been fully considering 
this morning. ‘Lhere must be faith; there must be works; there 


must be penitence ; there must be a resioration of the lost image of 


God ; and, lastly, the sanctified effect of a righteous, godly, sober 
life, must fod/vw this restoration—it cannot go before. It is my 
heart’s desire, it is my fervent prayer, that ye would make a trial 
of this method. ‘Thousands never have tried it yet: many who 
hear me this day must know they have never tried it; many there 
are who cannot but own that they have always been so perfectly 
satisfied with their own views of religion, that they have as yet 


never seriously attended to the practical difference now laid before 
you.” Vol. 1. P. 143. 


There is one expression in this passage, which peihaps we 
do not quite understand ; and we point it out on this account, 
because what is not clear to us may be misinterpreted by 
others. We are unwilling to sift any expression which may 
he found in these volumes with critical severity, considering 
the peculiar disadvantages under which they have been laid 
before the public. Had they passed under the careful revi- 
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sion of their author; what is now obscure and liable to mis- 
interpretation, might possibly have been rendered clear and 
unobjectionable. But, as he who could have explained or 
defeuced his own language, is removed from all cognizance 
of our remarks ; we will only observe that, in the tollowin 
short paragraph, we perceive something that might have been 
hetter stated. ‘* There must be faith,” observes the author, 
‘ there must be works; there must be penitence :” so far is 
clear and good; but when he adds, ‘‘ there must be a re- 
storation of the lost i image of God; and lastly the sanctified 
effect of a righteous, godly, sober life, must follow this re- 
storation,—it cannot ge before;” we find some difficulty in 
assenting to the proposition, for we are not quite certain that 
we understand the Dean aright; and we should be unwilling 
to affix a meaning to his words, which he would not ac- 
knowledge. 

The Apostle St. Paul tells us, that ‘the new man is cre- 
aled after God, in righteousness and true holiness ;” and 
from hence we have always inferred, that the righteous, god- 
ly, and sober life, which the Dean represents as followin 
this restoration, is. in fact the very image of God itself. If 
it be otherwise, we have not hitherto understood the lan- 
guage of the Apostle ; ; and we have to learn, in what respect 
the fallen creature man can be restored to the i image of God, 
if it be not in some resemblance, however faint and ‘imperfeet, 
of his moral attributes. 

The argument of thre fifth Sermon, which was preached at 
an Assize, as far as the Dean has thought it right to pursue 
any reguiar train of reasoning, appears to us to be built upon 
avery fanciful hypothesis. He conceives, that there are 
some, who imagine that, because the divine jadgments are 
not executed speedily, human justice should also be very 
slow in passing sentence, and in carrying its decisions into 
execution by the punishment of offenders. We can scarcely 
suppose, that such a position was ever seriously maintained : 
or, if it was, it is in itself so manifestly absurd, that it does 
not deserve a formal refutation. Dr. Milner indeed himself 
seems to be soon convinced that this is the case; for though 
he formally announces a two-fold question, as arising from 
his text; “first, how is it that the all wise and powerful 
Governor of the universe should so long hide his wrathful 
indignation against the wickedness of mankind?’ and 
secondly, rs why do not human legislators, human rulers 
and governors, imitate their righteous Maker and Judge 
in these his merciful dispensations ?” he dismisses the latter 
question altogether in three pages. 
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The remaining thirty pages of this discourse are filled with 
desultory observations on the excellence of our Constitution ; 
on the integrity and ability of our judges; the influence of 
their character on jurors; the duty of witnesses; and a 
very seasonable word of advice to “that very learned body 
of men, from whom they are selected by the sovereign autho- 
rity.” The passage is much too long to be laid in an entire 
state, before our readers ; but it is a good specimen of the 
Dean’s power of conveying useful instruction, in an earnest, 
yet delicate manner, to a body of men, of whom no preacher 
of real information and sound judgment would speak but 
in terms of due and sincere respect; although he may justly 
conceiye, that his high office gave him authority to address 
to them the word of exhortation. After some observations 
on the manner, in which he thinks an advocate, with a 
most conscientious regard to the interests of his client, may 
and ought te exercise a candid forbearance towards the 
witnesses whom he may have to examine; and on the dif- 
ficult situation in which a counsellor may be placed, who 
finds himself retained on behalf of a party, whose cause he 
cannot conscientiously approve; he thus concludes his re- 
marks on this latter very nice and much agitated question. 


“‘ In regard to advocates, notwithstanding it is recorded to their 
honour that in many instances they have absolutely refused to 
plead in causes of manifest injustice and iniquity, it does not ap- 
pear that they are always bound to abandon their clients, even 
when they think them in the wrong; for, such is the frailty and 
such the imperfection of the human intellect, and such the doubt- 
ful nature of some questions, that both the judge and the jury may 
possibly concur in thinking better of a cause than the advocate of 
it may himself happen to think: but should it ever appear, that 
by insinuating address, or artful interrogatories, an upright wit- 
ness should be made to give an evidence contrary to his real un- 
biassed judgment—should the sacred ends of justice be thereby 
defeated, and should the triumphs of the advocates on account of 
such victories be celebrated in the very face and memory of the 
public conviction—then, indeed, will have arrived the season for 
mourning over the remains of departed justice and equity. Irre- 
parable mischief, over and above the particular injury to the party 
in the specific case, will be done by the pernicious example, in 
more ways than 1 can stop to enumerate. Moreover, I might 
justly question whether a practice of this sort would in the end 
prove even lucrative to the advocate ; and even if it should, he is 
to be warned, from the Highest Authority, that still it will assur- 
edly not bring him peace at the last.” Vol. I. p. 183. 


Our next extracts shall be taken from the 15th Sermon, 
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on 1 Kings xviii. 21. ‘‘ And Elijah came unto ail the 


people and said, How long halt ye between two opinions? 


If the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
him. And the people answered him not a word.” 

After some preliminary remarks on the comparative in- 
utility of controversial discourses, especially when address- 
ed to a mixed congregation; the Dean observes, that ‘‘ a 
preacher is always in his right place, when he employs his 
powers in protecting his congregation from errors in essen- 
tial doctrines ;’ and that it had ever been his own endea- 
vour to regulate his practice, by the great distinction of es- 
sentials and non-essentials. In conformity with this rule, 
he proposes, not to build upon his texts ‘‘ a controversial 
harangue on some intricate article of religion, but to apply 
the advice of Elijah to our own times and circumstances.” 
(Vol. IT. p. 69.) 

He then shortly reviews the state and conduct of the Is- 
raelites, at the time when the prophet made this appeal to 
their consciences ; and to those who might “ possibly ob- 
ject, that there is no sort of resemblance between the pre- 
sent times and those of the prophet Elijah,” he answers, 
that, if we place the Atheism and Scepticism of some, the 
coldness and indifference of others, in this nominally Chris- 
tian country, in the stead of the Baal of the idolatrous 
Israelites ; we shall find reason enough to believe, that 
there is now among us a halting between two opinions, re- 
sembling in its cause and effects the halting of the Jews ; 
and fully justifying the minister of Christ in adopting the lan- 
guage of the Prophet. 


‘* These observations (says he) will at once introduce my audience 
to the practical use which I would make of this remarkable piece of 
sacred story. I am led, by the example of Elijah, to call upon the 
vast multitude of professing Christians in this country, to consider 
their ways, fulfil their baptismal vows, and trifle no longer with the 
most solemn obligations. Sirs, how long do ye mean to halt be- 
tween the service of the true God as revealed in his Son Jesus, and 
that cold sceptical indifference of belief, which in practice has all 
the effect of atheistic infidelity? The two opinions that ye halt 
between, are not any nice speculative points in theology: but ye 
demur, whether ye shall be Christians indeed, or only in name; 
whether ye shall be conformed to the pomps and vanities and love 
of this world, or transformed in your minds to serve the living 
God in spirit and in truth.”’ Vol. IL. p. 75. 


Having thus cleared his ground, he proceeds in strong 
and animated language, to press his appeal home to the 
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hearts and consciences of his hearers: and we can easil 
believe that many parts of the Sermon, if impressively de- 
livered, must have produced a powerful effect. As a com- 
position, it seems to have been left in a more finished state 
than most of those which the editor has selected; and a 
very little attention to the most obvious editorial duties, 
would have removed the few defects of style and arrange- 
ment which are yet observable. The following passages 
will be a sufficient specimen of the general tenour of the 
preacher's admonitions, 


“ Brethren, Religion consists not merely in speculation, but is 
in its nature a practical thing. Now there are many who have not 
the least pretensions to have been as yet religious in practice ; they 
have some opinions, and perhaps orthodox ones, but these have 
not the least habitual influence on their practice. Many who hear 
me know the truth of this statement. One thing or another has 
constantly made you procrastinate the business of religion. One 
while you have been much in the pleasures and amusements of the 
world; or you have had your families to take care of; or you are 
deeply immersed in business: you have had intricate affairs to ma- 
nage: you mean to be religious yet before you die. Moreover, 
your minds perhaps have been hurt by hearing of religious disputes, 
or of enthusiastic proceedings ; and you almost think the whole is 
an imposture; you haye been in the way of hearing a great deal, 
and you hardly know what to believe. What is all this but halting 
in the great concern of religion? halting, perhaps, not between 
any two precise opinions—nor is that of any consequence—but 
halting whether you shall be religious at all or not? You don't act 
80 in worldly concerns: there, you consider and determine. Even 
in the matter of amusements and entertainments, you don’t halt 
respecting which of them are the most adapted to your taste, which 
the best managed, the best finished, the completest in their nature 
and contrivance: and thus even in their dissipations men often 
spend their money with taste and consideration. So in business: 
those whose object it is to make a fortune, are careful to deal with 
persons who are entitled to their confidence: they don’t trust 
men at random, If a man is not likely to pay his debts, or be 
faithful in contracts, what incessant care do men use, what address, 
to find out the truth, to avoid losses, and to recover what belongs 
to them before it be too late! No halting here, as in religious mat- 
ters. © The children of this world,’ says our Saviour, ‘ are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.’’”? Vol. IL, p. 84. 


And again, 
‘* If these considerations did but produce one hundredth part of 


the effect which is due to them, men would soon cease to halt be- 
tween the Gospel and irreligion ; between obedience and sin; be- 
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tween reward and punishment ; between heaven and hell. And if 
they do fail to produce this effect, we are expressly told that even 
a messenger and instructor from the torments of hell would also 
fail. Remember, however, that the Judge of quick and dead wiil 
not suffer you to remain afterdeath in this state of suspense and in- 
difference. ‘Those who have halted all their lives between Jeho- 
vah and Baal ; between the true God and an idol—in whatever that 
idol consisted—will not be permitted to halt in their opinions in a 
future state. And, further, those who have departed this life ina 
state of indifference, would now give the world for an opportunity 
to make a new and a wise choice. 

‘© [ dare not call those Christians, whose faith is founded merely 
on custom, the tradition of their fathers and grandfathers, or the 
profession of their neighbours, or even of their countrymen: such 
religion is a building on sand, and will never stand the shock of 
temptations, of adversities, of death. But if any hear me, who 
say they are seriously convinced of a heaven and a hell; of a 
judgment after death ; and who profess to believe that all men and 
women must appear before the tribunal of God; and that extreme 
misery or infinite happiness will be the result of that day’s awful 
sentence; I must deal plainly with such persons, and tell them, 
that what they thus call their beiief, does not deserve the name of 
Christian faith, unless it makes them in effect more concerned how 
to escape those eternal torments, and how to obtain eternal life 
with the favour of God, than how to gain the world, gratify car- 
nal lusts and appetites, please their patrons, friends, neighbours, 
gain large fortunes, or obtain any temporal advantage whatever ; 
unless it makesthem inquire, not what they shall eat or drink, but 
whether they are first seeking the kingdom of God.”’ Vol. IL. p. 90. 


We should now conclude this article, did not the last 
Sermon in the series require some notice; not only be- 
cause it seems to have been more elaborated than any in 
the work ; but because it is perhaps one of those to which 
the editor would most confidently refer us for evidence of 
that ‘‘ successful maintenance” of the distinguishing opinions 
of the Evangelical Clergy, to which he assigns so promi- 
nent a place among the merits of the author. In this Ser- 
mon, the doctrines of ‘ justification by faith,” and ‘“ reno- 
vation by the Holy Spirit” are commented upon at some 
length: not, however, with a view of proving that they are 
clearly taught in the Scriptures; nor with the avowed in- 
tention of substantiating any peculiar notions concerning 
them; but to shew that, when taken in their full extent, 
they comprise that part of the Christian faith, from the 
open avowal and profession of which men in. all ages are 
under a strong temptation to shrink ; and to the denial of 
which we are to suppose that our Saviour, in the words 
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which the Dean has chosen for his text, meant more imme- 
diately to refer. Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words, of hiin shall the Son of man be ashamed, when 
he shall come in his own glory, and in his Father's, and of 
the holy Angels. (Luke ix. 26.) 

It is no part of our present purpose, to enter at length 
into an examination of the view which is here taken of the 
two doctrines in question. With respect to the former, we 
have so lately brought forward the clear and able statements 
of Mr. Young upon the subject, that we should hold our- 
selves excused from so soon entering again into the discus- 
sion, even if we were not deterred by those considerations, 
which, throughout the whole of this article, have induced us 
to abstain from any thing that may bear even the semblance 
of an attack upon doctrinal statements, which their author is 
no longer able to defend; and probably would never have 
submitted to critical examination, at least in their present 
shape. Throughout this Discourse, many traces are disco- 
verable of the manner in which these doctrines are generally 
treated by that part of the clergy, among whom the editor 
has assured us that Dr. Milner was notoriously enrolled. 
Without, however, dwelling upon this; we may observe, 
that although we hold these doctrines, in their true sense, to 


be as completely fundamental as the Dean himself, or any of 


the party to which he may have been attached, can possibly 
consider them ; we find no argument in the Sermon to con- 
vince us, that, to the denial or imperfect acceptation of these 
in particular, the awful denunciation of our Saviour in the 
text can be properly applied. We have always considered 
it as a warning to those, who swerve, not only from the faith, 
but the practice of Christ’s religion ; and in this opinion Dr. 
Milner himself agrees with us ; for, after all that he had said 
of the disinclination of men in general to receive and avow 
these two doctrines, which he has selected as the test of their 
sincerity, we find him reasoning thus : 


‘« Let it, however, always be carefully remembered, that neither 
these, ner any other doctrines, give much offence, so long as they 
are only held in mere speculation. It is their practical use which 
men dislike, and of which they are prone to be ashamed. The 
stress of our whole argument lies here. Observe the paralle! place 
in St. Mark; where our Lord, a little before the words of the 
text, says, ‘ If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.’ This is the practice of true 
Christians in a// ages. Not only the understanding, but the heart 
is deeply concerned in this matter. A sense of guilt humbles the 
soul, bends the stubborn will in submission to the condemning sen- 
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tence of the holy law of God; and a view of pardoning mercy and 
love melts the heart in penitence, faith, and gratitude towards the 
Saviour. Then this new heart, formed in sound converts, leads 
them to a life of self-denial; and obliges them, in imitation of 
Christ, to renounce the honours, the riches, and the pleasures of 
this world, even to the loss of life, if called to it, for his sake: 
for, as he says, ‘ What would it profit a man, if he gained the 
whole world and lost his own soul ??—And then immediately fol- 
lows the denunciation of the text; ‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and my words, of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, 
when he shall come again in his own glory, and in his Father's, 
and of the holy angels.’ 

“If then, we have learned to reject the practica/ use of the two 
most essential doctrines of Christianity ; if the faith of the Gospel 
be reduced to a mere speculative thing; and ifthe great work of 
the Spirit be explained away, together with all the strictness and” 
spirituality of Christ's precepts concerning self-denial and bearing 
the cross ; if Christ be looked on only as a consummate philosopher, 
and an excellent example ; if all those precepts which bear hard on 
man’s pride, and oppose his natural perverseness, be softened down 
toa barren system of pagan ethics, we may indeed escape the re- 
proach of the world, but we shall deserve the censure of the text : 
and I know not, whether, by professing Christianity in this way, 
we shall give offence or incur censure more than we should do by 
supporting any decent religious system of human contrivance ; or 
than the Jesuits did in India, when they dressed up Christianity 
in a new form and way, that suited the vices and idolatry of their 
pretended converts.” Vol. II. p. 41}. 


A new view of the subject is soon after opened before 
us; and we are led to suppose, that the simple denial of 
Christ which is condemned in the text, consists, not in the 
rejection of these two doctrines, nor in a disinclivation to 
allow them to influence our own practice ; but in that scorn 
and insult, that obstruction and molestation, with which men 
of the world are prepared in general to impede and harass 
the course of the truly religious man. We may, perhaps, have 
mistaken the scope of the Dean’s argument; for his method 
is so desultory, that it is not always easy to follow him: buat 
whatever are his deviations, he soon returns to his original 
position, which is thus clearly and decidedly stated. 


“ The New Testament decision on this subject can be no other 
than this; * That whoever, from fear of reproach and through love 
of this evil world, avoids the peculiar cross of persecution, or 
contempt, which is inseparably annexed to the Christian doctrines 
of justification before God by faith in Jesus, and of the necessity 
of renovation by the Spirit, which shall be productive of a life of 
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self-denial and heavenly-mindedness,—that man is ashamed of his 
Redeemer and his words.” Vol. IL. p. 416. 


The late Rev. Dr. Isaac Milner’s Sermous. 


How far he is correct, in thus confining the general decla- 
ration of our Saviour to the denial of these two doctrines, 
however important in theinselves, our readers will Judge. 

In the application of this Sermon, there are several pas- 
sages, on which, did our limits permit, we should, perhaps, 
be induced to comment. ‘To sume we might probably see 
cause to object; others we should recommend, as fraught 
with valuable materials for self-examination. The following 
paragraph, which is of the latter character, shall conclude 
our extracts. 


“ T know not whether any now hear me, who never once in 
their lives assigned as a reason for their conduct the command or 
the example of Jesus Christ ; any who, though they profess Chris - 
tianity, yet regulate their religion by the fashion of the times, and 
think that it belongs to the clergy on/y to be zealous for the Gos- 
pel. Tell me ingenuously, what would ye have done, if ye had 
seen Christ at his first coming, in weakness, distress, shame, and 
sorrow ; when his followers were of the lowest of the people ; when 
a few illiterate fishermen were his constant attendants, and § cer- 
tain women ministered to him of their substance?’ Is it unchari- 
table to suspect that you would have been of those who inquired 
whether ‘ any of the rulers, or of the Pharisees, had believed on 
him?’ One method whereby you may know what you were likely 
to have done had you then lived in Jewry, is to reflect what you 
now actually do in England. Ask, therefore, yourselves, whether 
the politics, the trade, and the merchandize of your country, or 
the pleasures and amusements which were fashionable, would not 
probably have engrossed your attention far more than the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ: and, if you had heard that some great and 
powerful persons had treated him with contempt, whether you 
would not have joined them in doing the same thing ; or whether you 
would have dared, like faithful subjects and soldiers, to have stood 
forward in the cause of your Prince andthe Captain of your salva- 
tion. For even now, when the name of Christian is respectable, 
and in no way exposes a man to shame and reproach, as in the 
primitive times, is not Christianity itself in general despised much 
the same as ever, by the great, the powerful, the mighty, and the 
wise, according to the fashion of this world?” Vol. Il, p. 417. 


We now take our leave of these posthumous volumes. 
That they are destitute of any traces of that intellectual 
power, which has been so liberally attributed to Dr. Mil- 
ner, we are far from asserting; but the further we have pro- 
ceeded in our examination of their contents, the more have 
we been confirmed in the opinion which we were soon in- 
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duced to form, that, in justice to his fame, they ought not 
to have been printed. The Editor himself, we conceive, 
upon reflection, will admit that we are right. And when in 
his preface he declared, that they would not add to the Dean’s 
reputation as a writer, he furnished an argument against his 
own proceeding, to which he ought to have listened ; for it 
would have induced him to pause at least, before he hazarded 
the permanent injury of that reputation, which he felt that 
he could not increase by such a publication. 











Art. VI. Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan 
of the Tourgouth Tartars, in the Years 1712, 18, 14, 
and 15; by the Chinese Ambassador, and published, by 
the Emperor's Authority, at Pekin. Translated from 
the Chinese, and accompanied by an Appendix of miscel- 
laneous Translations, by Sir George ‘homas Staunton, 
Bart. LL.D. and F.R.S. pp. 370. 8vo. 18s. Mur- 
ray. 1821. | 


POPULAR opinion has undergone considerable variation 
with respect to the Chinese within the last sixty years. The 
Encyclopedists took great pains to represent them as a 
people of profound wisdom, who had long since outran their 
brethren of Europe in the race of science; and who, with- 
out knowing it themselves, had been in a great measure the 
schoolmasters to the rest of mankind. The self same cause 
which induced the disciples of Voltaire to extol this singular 
people far above their real merits, has, in more recent days, 
induced later writers proportionably to undervalue them ; and 
our ignorance of their absolute standard in the scale of civili- 
zation has been drawn upon largely, both to their profit and 
loss. ‘The scheme of national policy which isolates them from 
foreign connection, destroys all hope that we can acquire 
any rapid acquaintance with their character and institutions. 
Much light, however, may from time to time be gained by those 
among us, whose acquirements permit them to have access 
to the literature of the ‘ heavenly’ nation ; and our knowled 
of their habits stands a better chance of being rectified by 
collateral than by direct approaches, 7 
Neither the mission of Lord Macartney nor of Lord Am- 
herst added much to our acenty store of information. The 
e 
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jealousy which precluded these ambassadors from any devi-+ 
ation out of the straight line of their march was an ellectual 
barrier to topographical inquiry ; and little of popular habits 
was to be learned from the weighed language and cautious 
demeanour of the imperial commission which attended them. 
[It can be no reproach to the historians of these embassies 
to say that they have not done that which they never had the 
power to do; and that they have added very few notions 
to the knowledge which we have possessed of the Chinese 
since our first establishment in Canton, namely, that they have 
small feet, eat with chopsticks, wear pig tails, and paint 
tea cups. 

The translations which Sir George Staunton has now 
presented to the public, are eminently valuable, as closer 
portraits of manners than any with which we hitherto have 
met; and as alfording us for the first time some key to the 
pelicy which guides this vast empire in its external relations. 
‘The mission which the principal narrative records took place 
in the reign of Kang-Hee, a monarch of more enlarged 
views than any who has since filled the throne of China. | 

It derives much interest, exclusive of the general infor- 
mation which it contains, from its incidental account of the 
Russian intercourse with China; an intercourse which events 
of the present day may probably renew far more intimately ; 
and its veracity is singularly corroborated by an English 
gentleman, Mr. Bell, who accompanied, and has left a his- 
tory of a nearly contemporary expecition by a similar route. 

Tu-li-shin, the officer appointed to head the Chinese de- 
putation, having failed to answer the expectations of the 
emperor in his duty as superintendant of the sacred animals 
belonging to the department of rites and ceremonies, (a 
failure which he modestly attributes to inadequacy of talents 
and capacity) solicited and obtained the less arduous em- 
ployment of ambassador to the kingdom of Tourgouth. ‘The 
declared object of this mission was to arrange the return of 
one of the Tartar Khan's nephews from China; but the 
imperial edict by which it was regulated contains much fewer 
instructions relative to A-yu-kee (the Tartar chief to whom 
it was immediately addressed) than to the behaviour by which 
the envoys were to conduct themselves in the event of an 
interview, which never took place, with Cha-han- Khan, 
under which cacophonous trissyllable the celestial emperor, 
disguises oar respected friend the Czar Peter. 

Cha-hao-Khan was expected to ask what it was which the 

Chinese abet reverenced. The ambassadors were 

very wisely ordered to extol the fidelity, filial piety, charity, 
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justice, and sincerity of their countrymen ; and they were to 
dilate upon Khang-Hee’s great regard for all persons ex- 
ceeding 100 years of age. Whatever display the Russians 
might make of their possessions the wary plenipotentiaries 
were to take especial heed that they manifested neither ad- 
miration nor contempt; but to adhere to a sage formula . 
of expression, the truth of which it would be difficult to 
impugn. ‘‘ Some things indeed thére are which wehave 
seen, and others have not seen: but there are other things 
again which others have seen though we have not.” On en- 
tering a foreign country they were to abstain from drunker- 
ness and immodesty, and if they chanced to see any women 
they were not lightly to be given to scofling and ridicule; 
but always to preserve their gravity and composure. 

Having imbibed these diplomatic morals from the empe- 
rors own decree, Tu-li shin and his retinue quitted the 
imperial city, crossed the sandy desart, and the great wall, 
and in six and forty days reached the first Russian station, 
in Selinginsky. Here they were received with all due mili- 
tary honours, and were requested to stay till express per- 
mission for their advance could be received from the Czar. 
After a ‘‘ temporary delay,” of five months and three days, 
the governor Yee-jan-na-fi-tchee on the receipt of dispatches 
from his court, provided them with seventy wheel carriages 
for their journey. At Uti-Pe-hing (Udinsky) the comman- 
dant’s wife and children danced for their amusement. At 
Irkutsky they encountered a second stoppage, but fortunately 
the Governor Fee-to-eur Yee-jan-na-tchee, was as pleasant 
a companion as we should be induced to predicate from his 
agreeable name; and entertained them comfortably enough, 
till they were placed under the care of Po-eur-koni Tse-pan- 
na-fi-tchee. Guided by him, when the ice had broken up, 
they embarked on the river Angara. This river flows from 
the Baykal lake through high and overhanging banks into 
the Northern Ocean: and their navigation upon it brought 
them in nineteen days to Yeniseik, a town the neighbourhood 


of which furnishes a production which Tu-li-shin shall de- 
scribe for himself. 


“In the very coldest parts of this northern country, a species of 
animal is found which burrows under the earth, and which dies if 
it is at all exposed at any time to the sun and air. It is of great 
size and weighs ten thousand kin *. Its bones are very white and 
shining, like ivory. It is not by nature a powerful animal, and is 

: ; 
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* A kin is one-third more than the English pound. 
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therefore not very dangerous or ferocious. It is found generally 
in the mud upon the Cenke of rivers. The Russians collect the 
bones of this animal, in order to make cups, saucers, combs, and 
other small articles. ‘lhe flesh of the animal is of a very refrige- 
rating quality, and is eaten as a remedy in fevers. The foreign 


name of this animal is Ma-men-tou-va *. We call it Kee-shvo.’’ 
P. 70. 


We need not trouble our readers with the dry catalogue of 
names which occurs on the route to Tobolsky. In this city 
frequent conferences were held with Ko-ko-lin Ma-ti-fi-fi 
'To-le-yu-tche, or as le may be easier named by European 
organs, Prince Gagarin. The ambassadors ‘expounded 
the ostensible object of their mission, and took occasion 
to inquire indirectly, whether Cha-han-Khan had sent 
them an invitation. ‘The Russian prince informed them that 
his sovereign was at the head of his army, as indeed he then 
was, serving his apprenticeship against Charles XII. The 
envoys had resort upon this to a little political coquetry, and 
dropped a hint that although the Cha-han-Khan had been 
remiss in sending tributary offerings, yet that ifhe wished to 
see them, half their namber would comply with his desire. 
Prince Gagarin somewhat plainly inquired if they had cre- 
dentials for this purpose ; and Tu-li-shin, after being com- 
pelled to admit that he was unprovided therewith, hastened 
to change the conversation. The whole interview is a cu- 
rious specimen of unnecessary chicanery. On the following 
day the plenipotentiary had an opportunity of practising the 
remainder of his instructions. He expatiated on the filial 
piety and universal benevolence of the emperor, whose cha- 
rity he declared extended to the uttermost recesses of the 
mountains and the farthest shores of the ocean ; the sublimity 
and immensity of whose gracious goodness were beyond all 
expression, and left him no words to describe the happiness 

of his subjects. Gagarin assured him in return of the sin- 
cerity of his belief that Kang-Hee was a most excellent and 
most divine personage ; he congratulated his guest upon the 
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* “ This account of the popular notions prevalent among the natives relative to 
the Siberian Mammoth, corresponds in most particulars with that given by Mr. 
Rell, vol. ii. p. 193. 

“ Mr. Bell indeed qualifies this account, by adding that he gives it only as the 
report of the superstitious and ignorant ; and be says nothing of the flesh having 
been actually eaten, and esteemed as a remedy in certain diseases. More re- 
cent discoveries, however, so far as they have gone, have tended to confirm the 
truth of these relations, and not only bones, but the flesh of this extraordimary 
animal has lately been found undecaved among the snows in these northerp 
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pacific inclinations of his sovereign, and ventured upon a 
few complaints against the opposite propensities of his own 
master, who even when a child, he says, was always fighting 
and contending with the children his playmates. He then 
asked if the Chinese prince was fond of hunting. Tu-li-shin 
answered that his most excellent emperor was as constant as 
he was indefatigable in his imitation of the perfection of 
heaven; that he was well acquainted with astronomy and 
geography, and was equally heavenly and divine in his more 
active employments ; insomuch that he sometimes engaged 
in hunting to increase the knowledge, and gratify the zeal of 
his civil and military officers. Some farther comparisons of 
the administration of the two empires occur in subsequent 
conversations, all of which appear not a little to the sive 
tage of the Chinese. 

Few matters of any note happened till their arrival at 
Saratof, where their attention was forcibly arrested by 


** A remarkable kind of fowl, about the size of a goose; it has 
long legs and a short tail: some of them are variegated with black 
and azure; others are white with blue spots. ‘Ihe male bird has 
a crest which is continually changing colour; when the bird is 
pursued, it utters a loud cry, spreads its wings, raises its feathers, 
and drops its crest.” 


Even our cockney readers, we think, will ere this have 
recognized a turkey under Tu-li-shin’s description. In an 
episodical chapter soon after, he records the principal fea- 
tures of the Russian character, and concludes with a list of 
the countries lying to the N. W. of that empire. Sir George 
Staunton has shewn considerable ingenuity in decyphering 
these misnomers. 


Tuleyeseko ++++++ Turkey, Hocurseliyin ++++, Holstein, 


Sifyeseko----+-+-Sweden, | Pulusekee .»+-++++. Prussia, 
Poeurtokolia ..-+++ Portugal, | Poeulsekee ++++++ Poland, 
Fulantuse- +++ +--+ France, Piemusekee++++++ Piedmont, 


Yaeurmania...... Germany, | Saysalinmoosekee Saxony, 
Yeetalia +++++-+++Italy, Gangkiareursekee Hungary, 
Yeesipania. ++++++,.Spain, Holansekee...... Holland, 
Tieyin eseeessers Denmark. Popolinmoosekce. . Popedom. 





The snow lay deeply on the ground at Saratof when the 
ambassadors despatched a messenger from that city to A- 
yu-ke Khan’s quarters. The Tartar chief was highly de- 
lighted ; and his visitors speedily followed their avant courier 
to the court of the Tourgouth tribe, at that time on the banks 
of the lake Manuto. Their reception was such as Homer 
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might have sketched. On their approach the priests and the 
several leaders of the tribes subject to A-yu-ke were drawn 
np in lines upon the road, together with their followers. 
eir flocks and herds also were collected and displayed, 
wd tables covered with provisions were spread before them. 


‘ary . ’ , ‘ 
uwapa de Eesny eravoce tpameCay 
~ * w , 
cirov 0° zid0m tapin wapefnxe Dépovsa, 
wen ’ ~- 
ei\data OAK’ emeica, yapiCouevn wapeovTwy. 


Great numbers of the people knelt at their horses’ heads 
and in that posture offered various eatables: in all things 
testilying the utmost respect and attention. The following 
morning, being a fortunate day, they were admitted to the 
presence of A-yu-ke; and here the translator very reason- 
ably imagines that the courtly devotion and ardent loyalty of 
the ambassadors to their celestial sovereign, has for a mo- 
ment led them aside from strict veracity. Certes, it is nat 
probable, that an independent prince, at a distance of some 
thousand miles from a monarch who could never injure him, 
und in the midst of his own warlike cortege, would receive 
a foreign edict Kneeling, and then turning towards the north 
reverently wish the great Emperor of the East felicity; but 
so it is stated, and far be it from uS to give the lie to 
"Tu-li-shin. 

After a few ceremonials the music began to play, and an 
entertainment was served up, 
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Sundry inquiries were then made and answered as to the 
emperor's family : sixteen sons who accompany his majesty 
in hunting ; and ten daughters who are already settled in 
marriage, were well known to the ambassadors : but respect- 
ing the number of either sex who have not yet gone beyond 
the precincts of the palace, they prudently confessed that 
they knew nothing. Hunting, agriculture, topography, po- 
pulation, and language, were discussed in the remainder of 
this conversation, which in truth was very creditable to 
A-yu-ke. 

After a stay of about a fortnight, during which they were 
most hospitably entertained, the ambassadors took their 


leave :—the commencement of their journey is described in 
glowing language. 


‘** At this season of the year the golden winds played softly 
upon the luxuriant verdure. The trees had not yet lost their 
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foliage. The hills encompassing our route displayed the various 
tints of azure, yellow, and red. The surface of the ground 
sparkled with icicles. Rosy and brillant skies illuminated the 


forests. The whole scene seemed to our eyes like a piece of 
beautiful painting.”? P. 176, 


The country which they had visited, lies to the S. E. of 
the Russian frontier town Saratof; it is bounded to the 
north and west by the Volga, to the east by the Taik, to 
the south by the Caspian sea; and the wide desert which it 
embraces is calculated by 'Tu-li-shin to extend thirty days 
journey from east to west, and twenty from north to 
south. 

Their Excellencies, in passing through 'Tobolsky, had 
another long interview with Kokolin, through whom Cha-han- 
khan expre ssed much approval of their wise and judicious 
conduct, but he was still at the head of his armies, and at too 
remote a distance to permit a conference. After au absence 
of more than three years, they had the honor of reporting 
personally the transactions and the result of theirmission to the 
celestial Emperor; and of thus expressing the reflections to 
which it had given rise: 


‘These events lead us again to the humble contemplation of 
the virtues of his Majesty. ‘They indeed unite all the ‘excellen- 
cies of heaven and earth. They are founded on the principles of 
universal charity and benevolence. Their fame is constantly 
spreading and augmenting. The most remote, as well as the near- 
est nations, now enjoy the benefit of the imperial instructions, 
They have at length reached those extremities of the earth which, 
for thousands and thousands of years, had been previously in- 
accessible to the voice of the teacher. They have touched and 
subdued the hearts of men, in the most remote pla ces, where the 
imperial laws and statutes, from the most ancient times to the pre- 
sent, had never before been known to possess any influence. Thus 
gloriously are the sacred footsteps manifested; the map of the 
empire is thus further extended; the imperial goodness diffuses its 
influence more and more; all unite in honouring and respecting it. 
The four seas, and the six divisions of the world, emulate the 
interior in their respect for the imperial power, and love for the 
imperial goodness. There are none among the nations who do 
not now scale the mountains, and embark upon the seas, in+ order 
to have an op portunity of paying homage in the Crimson Cham- 
ber. All who exist, and are comprised i in the circle of civilized 
society, make tributary offerings of such precious things as they 
possess, and vie with each other for the priority, in presenting 
their tribute. It is thus apparent, that the vastness of his. Ma- 
jesty’s incomparable virtues far surpasses any thing which cxisted 
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before in ancient times, The sacred works of his reign exceed in 
perfection those of an hundred kings. His administration is, ac- 


cordingly, happy and successful, and his era prosperous and flou- 
rishing, beyond all example.’ P. 206. 


The Emperor received the report with much satisfaction, 
and soon afterwards issued a commendatory edict couched 
in these words, ‘‘ we understand your address.” 

Tu-li-shin, unless where the dignity of his master was con- 
cerned, appears to have confined himself within the strictest 
limits of truth. His narrative is very simple and rather 
dull :—he was evidently a plain man who kept a daily jour- 
nal, and took great pains to improve his mind, and wrote 
down the names of every thing which he saw, in a legible 
hand. 

Annexed to the account of this embassy are some miscel- 
Janeous translations. The first is an abstract of four chap- 
ters of a novel, entitled Yu-Kiao-lee, which appears to us 
to be much inferior in invention to our favorite Shuey-Ping- 
Sin. Sir George Staunton indeed seems to have been tired 
of his own labour, and admits that the sequel was not of 
sufficient interest to encourage him to proceed with the 
whole work. M. Abel Remuvat, however, is engaged in an 
entire version ; and perhaps the public may be benefited by 
the deviation from scrupuleus fidelity which is so distinguish- 
ing a characteristic of French translation. 

Brief notices of four Chinese plays, are next appended. 
The first of these ‘‘ The Student’s Daughter revenged,” is not 
quite formed on the Aristotelic model. It contains the ad- 
ventures of little less than eighteen years, and is enlivened 
with a poisoning apothecary, a murder, a torture scene, and 
an execution. The sufferer, under the unjust sentence which 
inflicts the execution, is the student’s daughter, who gives her 
name to the piece ; and in testimony of whose innocence her 
blood flies upwards, snow falls in the midst of summer, and a 
drought visits the district in which she is punished for three 
years. We have some difliculty in imagining how this last 
event can be represented on the stage, without being trouble- 
some to the manager, and tedious to the audience. In the 
fifth act, a ghost rectifies all the judicial mistakes, and the 
play ends happily enough, by the banishment of the apo- 
thecary, the bastinadoing of the unjust magistrate, and the 
cutting into ten thousand pieces of the real murderer. 

Our readers will probably be content with the titles of the 
three remaining plays; they are, ‘‘ The Stratagems of the 
Generals, whose Forces the River divided”—*“ Leaving @ 
Slipper, on the new Moon ;” and “ Curing Fish on the Banks 
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of the River, in Autumn.” The extract from a Chinese 
herbal, which follows, speaks much for their knowledge of 
botany ; but perhaps the papers, most illustrative of national 
manners, in the whole volume, are the concluding documents 
from the Pekin Gazette; a political instrament of no less 
weight in the celestial empire, than the Moniteur has been in 
that of France. The imperial edicts condescend sometimes 
to subjects, which will appear trifling to an European; the 
biliousness of the president of a college, would scarcely be 
notified among us by an express proclamation ; nor should we 
refer to the tribunal of mathematics, to select a fortunate day 
for the marriage of a princess of the blood. As with our- 
selves, however, the ceremonial of a royal funeral is promul- 
gated by official authority ; and the change of a family name, 
is as gravely notified, as if it had been registered in our own 
College of Arms. We doubt indeed whether most English 
gentlemen, who will away their estates to strangers, on the 
condition of transnomination, could assign as good a reason 
for this proceeding as is given in the following edict. 

“ 2ist. & 22nd. of the ivth Moon of the 

vth Year of Kia King. 

“ The names of the Viceroy of Yun-nan and of the Lieutenant- 
General of the province being pronounced alike, although differ- 
ently written, some confusion may arise therefrom ; it is therefore 
ordered, that the Lieutenant-General Shu-lin do change his name 
to Shu-ching. Khin-tse, (7. e. respect this).”’ 

There is much humanity in two ordinances, one of which 
invites to court all descendants in the second and third gene- 
ration of persons in the highest rank of nobility, who from 
misfortunes or other causes have been reduced to poverty or 
very humble employment; to the intent that they may be 
pensioned or raised in rank according to their respective 
claims : the other provides for the sons of officers killed in 
battle with a singular attention to the interest and the happi- 
ness of their respective families. After receiving military 
promotion, they are to serve in the station nearest their imme- 
diate homes, in order that they may not be separated ‘‘ from 
their widowed mothers, and aged grandiathers and grandmo- 
thers who havea claim to their personal assistance, and whom, 
if in poverty, their pay would ill enable them to provide for if 
ata remote distance.” . 

Many other of these papers contain reports of mili 
rations, one notices the apprehension of an attendant of Mien- 
ko, Prince of Tchnong-ching. The offence of thjs unfortunate 
menial is so severely visited upon his master, that we suspect 
an ostensible pretext was eagerly seized for disgracing the 
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‘ May xv, and xvi, 1800." 
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prince. His servant happened to gallop to and fro with great 
apparent haste in the presence of the emperor, as he was re- 
turning from the imperial tombs. For this ‘ insolent and 
unruly conduct,” he is sentenced to be punished with the 
bamboe, and Mien-koo is ordered to resign his post as a ge- 
neral in the army, and member of the supreme council. ‘The 
degradation of another courtier, Na-yen-tching, is announe ed 
for the following strong and sufficient reasons. ** Because 
he possesses in outward appearance some talents, but is 
deticient in judgment, and is tardy and undecisive when mat- 
ters of importance are laid before him, and yet does not at- 
tend to the words of others, but is satisfied with the propriety 
of his own opinion.” Ina third edict, rewards are dispensed, 
in an equally summary manner, to a god. It seems that “ the 
gracious protecting temple of the king of the dragons on the 
mountain Yu-chun-shan has often proved eflicacious in ob- 
taining rain during great droughts. As a mark of particular 
veneration therefore the emperor ordains (and the Morning 
Post itself scarcely excels the emperor in his compound epi- 
thets) that the temple of this propitious divinity shall receive 
an additional appellative, and be styled on all future oc- 
casions, ‘* The gracious-in-protecting-and-eflicacious-in- pre- 
serving the temple of the king of the dragons.” 

But a deference to public opinion which we scarcely 
know how to reconcile to the principles of so despotic at 
governmentas that of China, is singularly shewn in a series 
of edicts preparatory to the execution of Quay-Lung, a dis- 
graced general. On the eighteenth and nineteenth of April, 
1500, certain vague accusations of remissness, negligence, 
and imeapacity are brought against him; for which it is sta- 
ted that he merits immediate trial; but not much to the 
honor of L’ Ecole, Militaire of Pekin, the state at present 
being unprovided with an officer duly qualified to succeed 
him, he is permitted to hold his situation and to wear an 
honorary button, though nominally degraded, and deprived 
of the insignia of the peacock’s feather. Only ten days alter- 
wards a second edict recounts bis offences more particularly ; 
divests himand his three sons of all their dignities and employ- 
ments, and orders his conlinement in the prison of Ching-tu- 
fu preparatory to his trial, Again on the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth of May, two separate proclamations are issued 
concerning him—the one explains the reasons which first 
induced the emperor to raise him to honors—that after eXx- 
amining bis abilities personally, he found him to exhibit 
“much sagacity and propriety in his observations, as well as 


an apparent rectitude of disposition, together with an case 
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and fluency of speech which did not appear to harbour any 
secret thoughts or evil designs.” 

His incapacity is then ‘oudly inveighed against, and the 
emperor’s leniency, which afforded him an opportunity of 
redeeming himself, is loudly extolled ;—but the burden of the 
song continues to be that Quay-Lung is ‘fan ill-fated spirit- 
less man, on whom favour and compassion can have no 
ellect.” The second edict of the same day, promulgates a 
sentence of decapitation to be executed immediately ona 
scaffold, pronounced by the princes of the blood and great 
oflicers of state. It expresses the emperor's opinion that 
this sentence is perfectly equitable and worthy to be ratified ; 
but, to prevent the honour of the empire from suffering in- 
jury by the execution of a viceroy in the very province which 
he administered, it orders Quay-Lung to be transported 
under an escort from Ching-tu-fu to Pekin, all necessary 
precautions to be taken to prevent him from putting bimself 
to death, and a renewed investigation to be entered into 
relative to his charges, by the council of princes and great 
officers of state, conjointly with the tribunal of crimes. On 
the twentieth and twenty-first of August an edict appeared 
explanatory of the principles of reward and punishment, by 
which the celestial empire is administered, in application to 
Quay-Lung’s case; and a final order shortly after permits 
him to become his own executioner ; that is, that he should 
be privately strangled in prison. 

Of the fidelity of Sir G. Staunton’s translations we cannot 
pretend to judge, but his high character both as an individual 
and as a scholar may be received as a suflicient pledge. 
His volume perhaps contains more which will gratify the 
curiosity of an inquirer, than give amusement to a mere light 
reader; but the style of his versions is easy, flowing, and 
natural. We are indebted to him for an addition to a branch 
of literature which few are competent to increase; and with 


Which none have shewn themselves more profoundly and 
more uselully acquainted than himself. 








Art. VIL. Early Lessons. By Maria Edgeworth, 2 vols. 
Seventh Edition. 1820. 


VIEL. Continuation of Early Lessons. 2 Vols. Third Edi- 
tion. 1816. 


IX. Rosamond, the Conclusion to Early Lessons. 2 vols. 
is21. 


IF we were asked to decide upon the most uscful species of 
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composition to which an author of talent could devote his 
lighter hours of literary leisure, we should reply without he- 
sitation, the instruction and improvement of childhood and 
youth, through some medium judiciously calculated at once 
to attract and fix their attention during those momentous 
years when the heart is open to every impression, and may 


be moulded by every hand; when the instinctive ‘ longing | 


after better things” may be animated into a principle of ac- 
tion, and the evil propensities unhappily inherent in our 
nature may be regulated or subdued. It is indeed to be la- 
mented that writers of higher ability are not more frequently 
induced to make an occasional sacrifice of the personal grati- 
fication attendant upon productions of greater brilliancy, and 
to content themselves with a quiet attempt to do good. If 
such were the case it would not be so generally imagined 
that any and every one is clever enough to write books for 
children, nor would our nurseries be inundated by number- 
less idle fictions, which not uncommonly awaken the first 
ideas of the very faults which it is their professed purpose 
to correct, while the writers of them seem to delight in sug- 
gesting crimes, in order to display their punishment, and 
inventing follies for the pleasure of shewing that they are 
foolish. 

With these sentiments it cannot be doubted that we meet 
the distinguished authoress of so many more aspiring publi- 
cations with increased respect and admiration as the writer 
of ‘“* Early Lessons.” She is certainly most peculiarly suited 
to the task she has undertaken ; the facility with which she 
has accommodated the language and incidents of the first 
tales to the taste and comprehension of very young children, 
can alone be properly estimated by those who have had op- 
portunities of seeing the powerful impression they produce; 
and the manner in which the little histories gradually swell 
into greater interest and importance, as the children for 
whom they are intended increase in years and intelligence, 
is contrived with admirable dexterity, and evinces a thorough 
acquaintance with the nature of their ardent and volatile 
minds, 

We express our entire conviction that these apparently 
trifling works will be of real benefit to every child, who is not 
impenetrably dull, to whom they are given, and we are 
anxious to state this convicion as strongly as possible at the 
outset, that our subsequent remarks may be understood to 
be uttered only through a desire to render this useful writer 
(a species of praise we believe which she most covets,) of 
still greater utility, by honestly pointing out what we con- 
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ceive to be a lamentable error in every stage of her system. 
The mention of this fault, or rather this omission, cannot be 
wholly new to her, although for some unknown reason she 
shrinks from defending it openly. We should indeed very 
much like to hear her opinions upon this subject, as con- 
nected with the tuition of youth; and if, as must surely be 
the case, she writes from personal experience, we are anxious 
to know in what manner she replies to the rapid questions of 
children, whose curiosity it is a part of her judicious plan to 
encourage, and who are always curious in proportion to their 
intelligence. In a moment they will go from the table to the 
cabinet-maker, from the cabinet-maker to the carpenter, 


from the carpenter to the wood-cutter, from the wood-cutter 


to the tree he is felling; it is the enquiry which will then fol- 


low which we wish to hear answered by Miss Edgeworth; if 
she eludes or evades it we do not hesitate to aflirm, that her 
proceeding is, to say no worse of it, a weak and disenge- 
nuous one, which must ultimately defeat itself ; if she returns 
the single and simple answer which alone is satisfactory, such 
innumerable questions will follow respecting this ‘‘ wonderful 
Maker of the tree” as must render wholly useless the cold 
and continued caution with which the mention of almost his 
very name and existence is avoided in her present publica- 
tions. By a brief account of these our opinions will be more 
clearly comprehended, and the points upon which we are at 
issue with their authoress will be more fairly and honestly 
stated. 

We are not among those who would render religion a com- 
mon subject of table-talk ; and we despise as much as any one 
the ostentation of righteousness which would force itself 
upon view at every turning and opening in general conversa- 
tion ; but notwithstanding all that has been said about the 
folly and indeed impossibility of attempting to lower it to the 
comprehension of children, we maintain that it has, like read- 
ing, its A B Cc, which is begun to be taught long before they 
can understand that letters form words, words books, and 
books a general entrance to every species of knowledge. It 
is singular that difficulties of this kind, which frequently 
occur in the early education of children are as frequently 
surmounted. Suppose, for instance, Miss Edgeworth were to 
have the infant child of some friend resident in a distant 
country sent over to be placed under her care and protection. 
The first word she would teach it to utter would be the name 
of its absent parent: as it grew older she would consider it 
her duty to make it sensible of the gratitude and affection 
which it ought to feel towards him; no doubt without being 
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at all startled by the magnitude of the undertaking; how 
much it should love and how thankful it ought to be for the 
care and kinduess which supplies every article of which it 
stands in need; and one of the principal means she would 
make use of to urge it to be good and tractable would natu- 
rally be the promised approbation of this unknown and unseen 
benefactor. | | 

We cannot understand why the first notions of a Supreme 
Being may not be conveyed to children in a like manner; and 
above all we would urge, in the strongest terms, the pro- 
priety of making the Bible a constant standard of reference : 
it is surely as easy for a child to comprehend that he is to 
perform or refrain from certain things because they are en- 
joined or forbidden in the Bible, as to tell him that they are 
to be done or omitted simply because they are good or 
naughty; and the habit of recurring to that infallible guide 
as a rule of action, when once created, can never be wholl 
shaken off, and may be of incalculable benetit in after life. 
A few plain texts and a few examples of character are all 
that are necessary for this purpose; and the difficulty of ex- 
plaining these cannot be made an objection by an author, who 
devotes five and twenty pages to the explanation of ten of Dr. 
Darwin’s flimsy verses to a Child of Six Years old. 

The first in the series of these publications contains five or 
six pretty stories, all of which convey either some practical 
lesson or elementary instruction, told in so easy and interest- 
ing a manner, as to render the former perfectly intelligible to 
children, and the latter a powerful inducement to them to ask 
and to learn more. We have nothing to add to this opinion 
except a few examples, which may shew that what we require 
does not involve any alteration in the little narratives them- 
selves, which, as far as they go, are unexceptionable. ‘ The 
little Dog Trusty” is a warning against falsehood; and if, as 
we do not doubt is the case, the Bible is familiar to Miss 
Edgeworth, she must have taken some pains to avoid quot- 
ing its authority upon a subject it so frequently mentions. 
«The Cherry Orchard” is, in fact, a practical illustration of 
the precept to do as we would be done by, bat without the 
remotest hint that such a precept was ever given; and in the 
longer story of Frank she is betrayed into positive error by 
an adherence to her system: nothing can be more unwise 
than to lead a child to suppose that some reward will infalli- 
bly follow the performance of a kind action ; it is encourag- 
ing the growth of selfishness, which is more or less indi- 
genous in every mind, and actually suggesting his own ad- 
vantage in cases where probably he would otherwise be only 
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anxious to be kind and obliging. Would it not surely be 
preferable to tell him that there is a sacred injunction to love 
oar neighbour as ourselves, and the beautiful parable of the 
good Samaritan is as explanatory of that injunction to an in- 
telligent child as to a grown up person. 

We can scarcely bestow upon “ Larry and Lucy” greater 
praise than it merits, though we fear we must accompany it 
with a wish that parents in general possessed not only the 
time and the ability, but the inclination to afford their chil- 
dren siinilar opportanities for instruction. ‘The second part 
of this tale, in the ‘ Continuation of Early Lessons,” ‘is 
equally useful and entertaining with the first, but as the chil- 
dren advance in years the omission of which we complain be- 
comes more evident and more premeditated. Harry and 
Lucy, however, are actually taken to Church, and read on 
the Sunday evening the History of Joseph, and part of one 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s hymns. We can venture to assert 
that such children as they are described to be would feel, at 
least, an equal degree of anxiety respecting the nature, 
power, and attributes of the Almighty, as they evince about 
the various philosophical experiments which it is the chief 
business of the story to introduce. ‘This hymn, nevertheless, 
which teems with materials for enquiry, is passed over in si- 
lence, while the most trifling philosophical question furnishes 
matter for many pages. In another place Harry calls his 
sister to “look at the beautiful blue sky and the glorious 
number of bright stars in the heavens,” as an introduction 
only to the mention of a few astronomical facts. It would 
indeed be endless to enumerate the instances which prove 
that Miss Edgeworth’s silence on this subject is part of a de- 
liberate system; and although we readily admit that there are 
occasional passages which testify to the belief in a Supreme 
Being, we challenge any one to produce a single line from 
the beginning to the end of the six volumes illustrative of, or 
relative to Christianity. 

We have classed the three works together, although there 
is an interval of sixteen years between the appearance of 
‘Early Lessons” and their ‘‘ Continuation,” and of eight 
between the last and their ‘‘ Conclusion.” The two former 
have been noticed principally as an introduction to the latter, 
which is entirely devoted to anecdotes of ‘‘ Rosamond,” to 
whom the reader has been before introduced in several enter- 
taining stories, and with whom Miss Edgeworth seems averse 
to part. We very much resemble her in this particular ; 
and after having traced this attractive and interesting girl 
from infancy to the period when childhood is melting, into 
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youth, we should gladly, at some future time, renew our ac- 
quaintance with her after she has entered into society. 

We now feel compelled to stand forward in more direct 
opposition to Miss Edgeworth. It will therefore be advisable 
to suffer her, in the first instance, to speak for herself lest 
our remarks should in any way subject us to the charge of mis- 
representation. Ina few lines prefixed to the work, and ad- 
dressed ‘‘ to Parents,” she thus expresses herself. 


“ It is the object of this book to give young people, in addition 
to their moral and religious principles, some knowledge and con- 
troul of their own minds, in seeming trifles, and in all those lesser 
observances on which the greater virtues often remotely, but neces- 
sarily depend,” &c. 


In this passage we would, for the sake of truth and consis- 
tency, suggest one slight alteration, to which we should 
suppose it impossible for Miss Edgworth to object, and for 
which, indeed, we think she will owe us some acknowledg- 
ment for rendering her meaning clearer than she has made it 
herself. We propose then, that instead of saying “ in addition 
to their moral and religious principles,” the sentence should 
run thus, “‘ in addition to their moral, and independent o 
their religious principles.” That thus is the fact, no impartia 
person, whether Christian, Jew, or Mahometan, who reads 
the book, can deny ; and it is this attempt to separate what 
‘* God has joined together,’’ which we conceive it to be our 
duty to resist, from whatever quarter it may proceed, or how- 
ever high the authority by which it is sanctioned. 

Being in total ignorance of Miss Edgeworth’s own religious 
belief and habits, and being resolved also not to be biassed 
by any vague reports upon the subject, we beg to be under- 
stood as not presuming to offer the slightest obseryation of a 
personal nature; but as she particularly addresses the book 
** to parents,” and as she not only requests but ‘ entreats” 
that it may not be put into the hands of children till they are 
twelve or thirteen years of age; we have a right to examine 
rigidly the conduct of Rosamond’s mother, who is, of course, 
set up as a — parent, and to animadvert upon Rosa- 
mond’s own ideas, actions, and reflections, as the first fruits 
of that mother’s care and instructions ; for during the earliest 

ten years of life the mind is little more than a storehouse, 
which is well or ill stocked in proportion to its capability of 
receiving, and the attention or negligence of those whose duty 
it is to supply it. 

Now it is undeniable that the words “ religious principles” 
not only eccur in the passage quoted above, but are also ac 
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taally used by the reverend Dr. Egerton, in page 264, line 2, 
of the second volume; soon after which, at the last page 
but one, Rosamond congratulates herself upon having re- 
ceived from her parents ‘‘ strong moral principles, with a 
steady foundation of religion.” We believe, but without 
pretending to perfect accuracy, that with the exception of 
two or three “‘ thank Gods” from a poor woman, these in- 
stances are the only allusions to the subject throughout “ the 
Conclusion to Early Lessons.” These, however, are suffi- 
cient to prove that religious instruction does form a part of 
Miss Edgeworth’s plan of education, and we cannot help feel- 
ing rather curious to know what sort of religion that can be 
which, during some of the most interesting and trying events 
in the life of a fine minded girl, of great feeling and intelli- 
gence, from ten to thirteen, never appears to vccupy an 
portion of her time or thoughts; never mingles with her self: 
reproaches for the past, or good resolutions for the future; is 
never alluded to by any one of her numerous friends and ad- 
visers, and does not indeed once shew itself in theory, prac- 
tice, or reference at any moment or upon any occasion. Yet 
the reader is admitted into the most delightful intimacy with 
her, and is suffered not only to ovserve her actions, but to 
read her heart. We repeat that we do not know what reli- 
gion it can be, but of this we are certain, that it is not 
Christianity. Nevertheless we have no doubt that the parents 
of Rosamond had their children properly baptised, took them 
pretty regularly to Church, allowed nothing but sacred music 
to be played on a Sunday evening, and perhaps even read a 
sermon aloud for their edification. 

‘* Petty scandal” occupies the beginning of the first vo- 
lume. It is needless to enter into the particulars of the 
story, which displays, ina very amusing manner, the serious 
mischief which may arise from the habit of distorting and 
exaggerating common occurrences. We must, however, be 
permitted to observe, that ‘‘ Anne Townsend’s” scandal is 
not petty either in itself or its effects. It attributes the most 
horrible inhumanity to the benevolent protectress of a de- 
serted orphan child, from whom the calumny, in appearance, 
originates, and who is, in consequence, deprived of the fa- 
vour and protection of her only friend. , 

It will undoubtedly be supposed by our readers, that the 
mother of Rosamond gladly profits by so admirable an oppor- 
tunity to enforce the wisdom and the reasonableness of the 
sacred truths which she has laboured to render familiar to 
her child; to contrast with ~ a of the amusing but 
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dangerous Anne ‘Townsend, the beanty of that “ charity 
which is kind and envieth not, thinketh no evil, and rejoiceth 
not in iniquity,” and to give her a practical roof that the 
precepts of Christianity are not to be laid aside for extraor- 
dinary occasions and severe trials which may never happen, 
but that they are also most wonderfully adapted to the every- 
day eccurrences of life; and while they teach the martyr to 
endure the torture and the stake without shrinking, are 
equally suited to correct petty infirmities of temper and dis- 
position, and are seldom perhaps more useful than when 
permitted to share in the regulation of those “‘ seeming trifles” 
which the heart, forgetting its own deceitlulness, is too apt 
to believe itself competent to decide upon and control. ‘To 
the Christian parent, who would have given this species of 
‘* lesson” to her young daughter, we rec ommend the follow- 
ing speech of Rosamond’s mother, without adding any far- 
ther comment. 


** 1 speak seriously, because Rosamond you are no longer 2 
child, and you must consider not only the present but the future. 
I know it is your sincere wish to correct your own faults, and to 
make yourself an amiable woman. The habit of exaggeration, of 
repeating every thing you hear, is not easily broken; it is a fault 
to which it is said we women are peculiarly liable, because we 
have fewer objects of importance to engage our thoughts; and we 
come frequently into those little competitions and rivalries which 
lead to envy and jealousy, and thence to detraction and slander, 
Lively people, who can entertain by mimicry or exaggerated 
description are, of all others, the most exposed to continually 
recurring temptations on that subject; and you, Rosamond, should 
therefore watch over yourself,” 


All this lady’s admonitory conversations with her a 
are in the same cold and worldly spirit. Rosamond i 
indeed, surrounded by mentors of a similar elass ; her father, 
and Docter and Mrs. Egerton not excepted. To make her 
‘© an amiable woman” appears to be the highest pitch of their 
ambition, and of course all her endeavors are solely directed 
to the same end. We may, perhaps, be told, that the events 
recorded in these little volumes are too trifling to be con- 
nected with religious instruction ;—our only answer is, that al- 
mostall events can convey religious instruction, and that those 
recorded by Miss E dg eworth cer tainly ought todoso. Few girls 
“from the age of ten to thirteen” can well have circumstances 
more interesting or of greater importance oceur to them than 
those invented for Rosamond; and let it be remembered, 
that at fourt een our Church supposes young persons to be 

capable of understanding and taking upon themselves the 
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duties of their high calling, and directs them to be con- 
firmed. Besides, Rosamond is not a common child either 
in mind or situation ; it is not often that any one of her age 
has sixty guineas to dispose of as she pleases, and, perhaps, 
still less frequently would they be bestowed in a seotibe 
manner. Indeed, had the writer of ‘‘ Early Lessons” been 
anxious to render them Christian Lessons, it would not have 
been easy to invent a more favorable opening than is offered . 
by the restoration of “ blind Kate’s” eyesight, through Ro- 
samond’s active generosity. The beautiful episode also of 
Mary, her harsh mistress, and the paralytic woman; the 
fashionable, unprincipled, and heartless Folliott Browns ; 
the visit to the wealthy, elegant, talented, and miserable 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley; even the choice of character amon 
women of ancient and modern times, might be rendered 
equally useful; but these, and every other incident, although 
invariably converted into vehicles for instruction, seem to be 
purposely contrived so as to keep every thing like Christian 
precept and example out of sight. The ardeut, volatile, and 
thoughtless Rosamond is, indeed, repeatedly told, that in 
order to become ‘‘an amiable woman,” she must acquire 
reflection, patience, and self-denial: but she is never informed 
that it is impossible for her, “ of herself, to help herself;” 
nor is she instructed where to seek assistance in the great 
work of self-correction.—No allusion is ever made to the 
origin of that waywardness of heart over which she laments 
so frequently ;—no reference to the means by which alone 
her imperfect endeavours can be rendered acceptable. Her 
character is delightful,—every person connected with her is 
skilfully drawn, and every circumstance of the narrative is 
interesting. All the dialogues are conducted with admirable 
talent and spirit,—the touch of a master hand is visible every 
where; yet it would be impossible for a sincerely religious 
woman to put this book into the hands of her daughter 
without adding her own comments and observations to the 
anecdotes which it contains. If she did so, the child would 
naturally enquire—‘* Why does not Rosamond’s mother tell 
her this!” We really think, that in the next edition, Miss 
Edgeworth is bound, in the introductory Address to Mothers, 
to afford them some means of auswering this question. 
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Art. X. A Narrative of Proceedings in Venezuela, in South 
America, in the Years 1819 and 1820 ; with. general Ob- 
servations on the Country and People; the Character 
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of the Republican Government, and its leading Members, 
ke, Also a Description of the Country of Caraccas ; of the 
Lorce of General Morillo; the State of the Royalists ; 
and the Spivit of the People under their Jurisdiction. By 
George Laval Chesterton, late Captain and Judge-Advo- 
cate of the British Legion, raised for the Service of the 
Republic of Venezuela. 8vo. pp. 268.7s. Gd. Arch, 1820. 


Capratin Chesterton appears to have been one among the 
many victims of that regular system of delusion which was 
practised upon our countrymen by the agents of the insurrec- 
tionary government in Venezuela; and his work, like many 
that have preceded it, is the result of those natural feelings 
of indignation inspired by the perfidious and barbarous 
treatment which he experienced. This is a subject to which 
we have had occasion to advert, more than once; and as 
there was nothing peculiar in the case of Captain Chesterton, 
so far as his intercourse with the Independents is con- 
cerned, nor any novelty in the scenes ev events which he wit- 
nessed, we should, perhaps, bardly uave noticed his book, 
but forthe peculiarity in his fortune which threw him into 
the hands of the royalists, by whom he was made prisoner and 
treated with a degree of ceurtesy and humanity, which 
strongly contrasts with the habits and manners of the horde 
of ruflians, to whom the Caraccas are now looking up for 
laws and constitutional liberty. 

Captain Chesterton went out to America in Colonel 
Eoglish’s brigade, of whom he speaks in terms very little 
flattering. Phe advantages which he was led to expect were 
considerable ; besides a grant of land, 2000 dollars were pro- 
mised to a sub lieutenant ; 4000 to a lieutenant; 6000 toa 
captain. ‘Vo the soldiers, abounty of 80 dollars on landing ; 
a daily pay two shillings; rations and clothing as in the British 
service; and at the end of the war a grant of land and 
o¥0 dollars. Upon reaching their destination, however, it 
was soon found that all these promises were made with a de- 
liberate design to deceive. On arriving in America, neither 
money nor clothes, nor food were forihceming ; and the 
troops, olticers as well as men were quickly reduced to a state 
of distress, the details of which are rendered the more al- 
fecting, from the studied insult and mockery with which all 


complaints were received. ‘The effects of this treatment, of 


course, soon began to display itself. 


** Discontent was now making rapid strides amongst our soldiers. 
They were now in this long-talked-of /and of promise, but even in 
the town of Barcelona their situation was worse than it had been at 
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Margorita. They heard constantly of one General or the other 
being on his road with provisions, (the want of which they expe- 
rienced by a reduction of their previous allowance,) but no ane 
made his appearance. It was likewise impossible they should fail 
observing that the natives were decidedly inimical to the V’atriots, 
otherwise they would not have departed with the Spaniards, and 
even the peasants refuse to bring their fruits and vegetables to the 
town. They complained that they could not stir from their immediate 
neighbourhood, without the danger of having their throats cut by 
the natives; that the Spaniards were mocking them; while they 
could enter the town and slay whom they pleased, without their 
general having the spirit to march against an enemy, only half their 
number! And lastly, the pitiful, cowardly, childish conduct of 
their commander, excited in them feelings of the utmost contempt, 
and which they did not fail to give vent to. They again demanded 
the fulfilment of their promises, and asked if it were to be ex- 
pected they should expose themselves to the dangers of war and 
climate, receiving for their reward only a ration that would scarcely 
support nature? It must be recollected, that they were rather 
emboldened by the prospect held out to them by Morillo’s procla- 
mation, which they had all read at least. 

* Between thirty and forty of them now deserted, with the in- 
tention of going over to the enemy. T‘ive were apprehended, one 
of whom, in attempting to escape, was shot: the remaining four 
were conveyed to Barcelona, and immediately brought to trial, It 
was my painful duty to be present at this proceeding, in my capa. 
city of Judge Advocate; and the clearest evidence having con. 
victed them, they were sentenced to be shot. ‘The troops were 
paraded in the Plaza de las Armas, and the prisoners brought out 
for execution ; but as the nature of the sentence was not yet com- 
municated to them, they laughed at their comrades as they passed 
into the square, imagining they were only to receive a flogging, 
No sooner, however, was the sentence of death made public, than 
they fell on their knees, and begged earnestly for mercy. Colonel 
Montilla now notified Generali Urdaneta’s commands that only two 
sliould suffer; and that it should be decided by drawing lots. The 
painful anxiety of every one who witnessed this scene may be 
readily imagined; and the frantic eagerness with which the poor 
wretches themselves opened the slips of paper, to learn their 
fate, was truly distressing to the observers. The conduct of the 
tWo who were doomed to big afforded a great lesson to man, 
These poor creatures, who perhaps had scarcely ever before ut- 
tered the name of God, but to blaspheme it, now earnestly and 
fervently addressed themselves to heaven, as their last source of 
hope! 

“ The punishment of these offenders made a great impression on 
the division, and prevented the desertion that evening of at least 
two hundred, who had determined to decamp. After this, we had 
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not another instance of the kind during our stay at Barcelona: 
Of the fate of the other deserters, I shall hereafter speak.”” P. 46. 


This happened at a very early period after our author's 
arrival in Venezucla, and before the troops bad reached 
the head-quarters of the army. But matters grew worse as 
they were longer in the country. In addition to all their 
other calamities, disease began to spread among the ranks. 


«© Officers and men were alike attacked with a horrible disease, 
very prevalent in this country, called * Maldita.’ ‘This word lite- 
rally signifies a curse. The arms, hands, legs, and feet, are covered 
with sores that eat to the very bone, and are attended with great 
inflammation, running, and excruciating pain. I have been in- 
formed that amputation, and even death, have frequently been 
caused by them. 

** An open shed, called an hospital, was crowded with these un- 
happy wretches ; presenting a spectacle of human suffering that 
baffles all description. Destitute of aught whereon to repose, of 
medicine to check the ravages of disease, or even of the common 
necessaries of life, these poor men were breathing their last ; their 
bodily sufferings augmented by the swarms of sand-flies, which their 
diseases attracted, and by which they were incessantly tormented. 
{ do not believe it possible for a more distressing or heart-rending 
scene to be any where witnessed ; and I think could General Eng- 
lish have seen the state to which he had, fur the sake of sordid 
gain, reduced his countrymen, his heart, had it been made of flint, 
must have felt some compunction. 

* In this state of things, many officers insisted upon resigning ; 
hoping to be able to get to Trinidad, and from thence to their na- 
tive country. In that number was myself; but we were not only 
refused permission to do so, but it was made known to all, by 
order of General Urdaneta, that any officer for the future tender- 
ing his resignation, would be sent a prisoner to the Fortress of 

Guayana, 

** We were told we were the PROPERTY OF THE REPUBLIC ; that 
they had engaged to pay a certain sum for our services, which, if 
not willingly given, would be exacted by force. It was acknow- 
ledged the government had not observed their obligations to us, 
nor were they likely to do so, but still we were their property and 
must remain. ‘This reasoning, by the chief of Urdaneta’s staff, 
convinced us we had indeed embraced the cause of Liberty !?? P.89- 


At length Captain Chesterton obtained permission to re- 
sign; and it was on his way back, that he was taken prisoner 
in a boat, on the Oronooko by the Royalists ; and carried 
before General Morillo. ‘The treatment he experienced from 
this general and his officers, forms a striking contrast with 
that which he had experienced among his friends; and the 
effect of it, appears to have produced upon our author's 
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feelings, the gratitude which it merited.. On his way to 
Camana, while still a prisoner of war, he was taken ill; and 
the kinduess he met with from Colonel Tovar, to whose care 
he was entrusted, was really remarkable. 


« It is utterly impossible that any words of mine can convey an 
idea of this gentleman’s kindness to me. Being as~usual attacked 
with a violent fit of the ague, he detained the boat till it was past; 
in the meantime, both himself and attendants administering what- 
ever they considered would be of service. He sent from his own 
stock, for my use on the passage, wine and other things he had 


with him; and took leave of me with the liveliest expressions of in- 


terest for my fate; promising, immediately on his arrival at Cu- 
nana, to write to General Morillo, which I aftewards learned he 
did, and in the handsomest terms.”” P. 178. 


Our author now began to form very different notions of the 
people into whose hands he had fallen, from what he had been 
led to expect, and from what we dare say, the people of this 
country would have expected, 


«« [| had heard at Cumana, both from the Spaniards and Creoles, 
a character of General Morillo, quite opposite to that given him by 
the Independents, he was represented to me as a man of humane 
feelings, who was ever ready to extend mercy ; and who had, by his 
conciliatory manners and conduct, made converts of great numbers 
of the original advocates of the revolution. They all indeed ex- 
pressed their regret that the entire body, under his command, was 
not animated with his sentiments, and actuated by his example, 
These expressions of respect for General Morillo, coming even 
from the natives of the country, caused me the greatest surprise ; 
as I had, both in England and in the Patriot territory, been led to 
reyard him as a fiend in human shape. 

“* At La Guayra I was visited by English and American mer- 
chants, and the above character of the Spanish Commander was 
confirmed by them. These gentlemen behaved to me with much 
kindness, and one offered to become responsible for me to any 
amount, if the Commandant would consent to my being a prisoner at 
large. This was however refused, and a more than ordinary watch 
kept over me from that time; the Commandant fearing, no doubt, 
from the interest excited for me, that some attempt might be 
made to effect my escape.” P, 181. 


The account which our author gives of his introduction to 
Morillo is interesting; he appears, from all we have ever 
heard of him, to be aman not only of extraordinary talents, but 
of other qualities more estimable still ; and as much superior 
to his rival Bolivar, in fact, as he has been represented to 
he the reverse. 

‘“« We arrived at half past six o’clock in the morning, and were 


soon directed to the house occupied by the General, who had al- 
ready risen, 
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** All the officers of his staff came out to see me, and I became 
the object of general curiosity. No sooner had the aid de-camp 
informed him of my arrival, than I was desired to be shewn in; and 
in proceeding to appear before this celebrated man, in whose hands 
was not only my future fate, but even my life itself, | was agitated 
by feelings unknown to those who have never been in such a situa- 
tion. 

“ On my entrance, he immediately rose ; presented me a seat; 
apologized for his having been the cause of my travelling in so bad 
a state of health, which he assured me he was ignorant of till it was 
too late; said he had received letters in my favour from General 
Cires, Colonel Tovar, the Captain-General, and the Command. 
ants of La Guayra, Maracay, and Valencia, which increased the 
good opinion he had formed of me from the perusal of my papers. 
He then told me | was from that instant Free, and begged I would 
remain at his head-quarters as long as was agreeable to myself, and 
join the officers of his staff at his table.” P. 207. 

‘ The General entered into conversation respecting the Pa- 
triots, for whom he expressed a most thorough contempt, and ridi- 
culed their threat of invading Caraccas, which, he said, he heartily 
wished they would undertake, as it would give him an opportunity 
of getting much nearer to them, than they would ever yet permit 
him. He asked me, if, in common sense, it was to be supposed 
that an undisciplined, irregular rabble, like the force of the Pa- 
triots, could reasonably be expected to cope with the respectable 
troops I saw under his command ?’”? P. 209. 


We have confined our extracts to the particular subject of 
the treatment, our author experienced at the hands of his 
friends, and of those who might justly have considered them- 
selves his enemies ; because the information which this little 
volume contains, as it respects the royalists of Venezuela, is 
not to be found elsewhere. The book, however, contains a 
good deal of other matter that is interesting ; and we can re- 
commend it to our readers as well worthy of attention. 
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Art. XI. Specimens of the Russian Poets, with prelimi- 
nary Remarks and Biographical Notices. Translated by 


John Bowring, F.L.S. Hunter. 1821. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 264. &s. 


Tuk literature of Russia is a subject so entirely new, that we 
shall throw together such detached facts respecting it as 


Mr. Bowring has scattered over his little volume. Many of 


our readers, we dare say, never dreamt that a Poet was to be 
found between the Baltic and the Caspian. 


The oldest written documents which exist in the Russian 
language are two treaties with the Greek Emperors, made, 
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the one A.D. 912, the other A.D. 943. Many words of 


Greek origin were brought in on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity in the I1th century. The Tartars during their go- 
vernment greatly enlarged the vocabulary ; and of late years, 
besides additions from the Sanscrit, France, Germany, and 
England have respectively enriched this tongue from their 
own. Printing was unknown till the middle of the 16th 
century. The alphabet consists of thirty five letters; and 
the language itself is stated by Mr. Bowring to be flexible, 
harmonious, and luxuriant in compounds, 

Michael Vassiljevech Lomonosov (the broken nose) is 
the father of Russian poetry. He was born in 1711 and 
died in 1765. He occupied the chair of chemistry in the 
academy of St. Petersburgh, and has left behind him sixteen 
miscellaneous volumes. Some of his works bear singular 
titles—‘* A Poetical Epistle on the Uses of Glass” —‘* The 
Garlanded Hope of the Russian Empire’—‘‘ Eleven Spiri- 
tual Odes”—** Forty-nine Laudatory Inscriptions,” and ‘* A 
Poem on a Fire Work.” Mr. Bowring gives two short ex- 
tracts from this Bard. The first contains just such verses as 
we should expect from a professor of chemistry; the second 
such as we should scarcely expect from any body at all. But 
his countrymen call Lomonosov “ Pindar.” 

Gabriel Romanovid Derzhavin was born in 1760, and 
followed a military career, till he successively became coun- 
sellor of state, governor of Oloretz and Tambov, secretary of 
state, senator, president of the college of Commerce, pub- 
lic cashier and minister of justice. He died about 1802. 
His Ode to God has been translated into Japanese by order 
of the emperor, and is hung up, embroidered with gold, in 
the Temple of 'Teddo. 

In Mr. Bowring’s translation, his poetry appears to be 
very turgid and mystical ; or in other words, as different 
people see the same things in different lights, “ it breathes a 
high and sublime spirit, and is full of inspiration.” The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of his talents; we take it from the 
opening of the ode we just mentioned. 


“ GOD.” 


“¢ O Thou eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight ; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fills’t existence with Thyse/f alone : 
Embracing all,—supporting,—ruling o’er, — 
Being whom we call Gop—and know no morc ! 
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‘* In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean-deep—may count 
The sands or the sun’s rays—but, God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure :—none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark: 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. an 


** Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence ;—Lord! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 
Sprung forth from Thee :—of light, joy, harmony, " 
Sole origin :—all life, all beauty Thine. 
Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious! Great! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate!” P. 3. 


Bogdanovich died in 1803 at the age of sixty, Dushenka 
is his great work; it is on the story of Psyche: we can jadge 
nothing of its general merits from the two extraordinary ex- 
tracts in Mr. Bowring’s volume ; but we are told that it is 
‘a graceful and lovely poem,” and as its author, like Mr, 
Moore, is nicknamed Anacreon, we readily believe it. 

Karamsin, from one of the specimens of his poetry, seems 
to have been fond of such themes as we hoped Mr. Peroy 
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‘ 
. Byshe Shelley alone was depraved enough to select. Zhu- 
aa kovsky’s most esteemed publications are,—‘ The Twelve 
t Sleeping Virgins”—* My Goddess,” and ‘ Mary’s Goat :” 
Ie the last is a translation from Gothe. Dinitriev was.an ethical 
“ yi bard, and moralized thus on 
* A BROKEN FIDDLE.” 
‘“‘ A wretched fiddle fell, in fragments,—these 
Though once discordant, by the hand divine 
OF music fashioned, breathed sweet harmonies : 
- * * * * . “ 
So is man tuned by sufferings’ discipline.” 

We hope our readers understand the application, but we \ 
confess that we do not. Of the asterisks we have nething to if it 
remark, but that they excite curiosity ; aud that we know not bel 
whether they belong to Dmitriev or his translator, Ta 


Krilov and Khemnitzer are fabulists. We give the fol- 
lowing lines of the first; which, in spite of their conclusion, 
. > . . 
we think have considerable point, 


3 
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“ THE ASS AND THE NIGHTINGALE.” 
“ An ass a nightingale espied, 
And shouted out, * Holla! holla! good friend! 
Thou art a first rate singer, they pretend :— 
Now let me hear thee, that I many decide ; 
I really wish to know—the world is partial ever— 
If thou hast this great gift, and art indeed so clever.’ 


The nightingale began her heavenly lays ; 
Through all the regions of sweet music ranging, 
Varying her song a thousand different: ways ; 
Rising and falling, lingering, ever changing ; 


Full of wild rapture now—then sinking oft 

To almost silence—melancholy, soft 

As distant shepherd’s pipe at evening’s close :— 
Strewing the wood with lovelier music; —there 
All nature seems to listen and repose : 

No zephyr dares disturb the tranquil air :— 

All other voices of the grove are still, 


ka And the charm’d flocks lay down beside the rill. 
ge “* The shepherd like a statue stands—afraid 


PX - 


His breathing may disturb the melody, 
, 1s 


His finger pointing to the harmonious tree, 
Mr, Seems to say, ‘ Listen!’ to his favourite maid. 


“* The singer ended ;—and our critic bow'd 


ms His reverend head to earth and said aloud :— 

ad  « Now that’s so so ;—thou really hast some merit, 
_ Curtail thy song and critics then might hear it, 
Ive Thy voice wants sharpness :—but if Chanticleer 

it é Would give thee a few lessons, doubtless he 

ica 


Might raise thy voice and modulate thy ear ; 


And thou in spite of all thy faults may’st be 
A very decent singer.’ 





The poor bird 
In silent modesty the critic heard, 
And winged her peaceful flight into the air, 
O’er many and many a field and forest fair. 


** Many such critics you and I have seen :— 
Heaven be our screen!” P. 131. 


t we We should have some difficulty in finding another extract, 

ig to if it were not for the two light and elegant stanzas of Kostrov 

» not below; which are “‘ redolent” of Persia rather than of Krim 
Tartary 

fol- “ THE VOW.” 


sion, ‘¢ The rose is my favourite flower: 


On its tablets of crimson I sworc, 
That up to my last living hour 
I never would think of thee more. 
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“ | scarcely the record had made, 
Ere Zephyr, in frolicsome play, 
On his light, airy pinions convey’d 
Both tablet and promise away ’ P.1S1. 


Mr. Bowring concludes his volume with a version of Dood 
van Ossian, from the Dutch; a language which he assures 
us is treated with very undeserved depreciation, as it pos- 
sesses great poetical beauties in the works of those honey- 
named votaries of the Muse, whose flowers are to be found 
braided in the Stegenbeek and the Bataavsche Maatschappij, 
and may perhaps one day be transferred to our own climate 
by some long-suffering translator. We once saw a volume 
of Dutch poetry on the shelves of an emeritus Rotterdam 
skipper; and it was a translatiou of Il Pastor Fido, fpexe- 
xExee, noae, nod. 
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